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I iutrition  and  utealth 


\   MILTOK    BENNION 

XATe  publish  in  this  issue  of  The  Instructor  a  review 
of  Dr.  Henry  C.  Sherman's  book,  Food  and 
Health,  new  edition,  1947.  His  report  of  the  results 
of  scientific  studies  on  this  important  subject  has  sig- 
nificant bearings  upon  some  phases  of  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  which  have  generally  received  too  little  at- 
tention. It  is  important  to  know  what  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  of  most  worth  in  human  nutrition  and 
how  these  are  best  supplemented  by  animal  products 
and  whole  grains  or,  in  case  of  individuals  who  can- 
not eat  coarse  food  without  injury,  grain  products 
properly  re-inforced  with  the  vitamins  and  minerals 
that  have  been  removed  from  the  whole  grain  in  the 
milling. 

With  proper  selection  and  combinations  of  foods 
according  to  the  principles  set  forth  by  Dr.  Sherman 
it  would  seem  possible  to  maintain  excellent  health 
through  the  summer,  at  least,  without  the  use  of  ani- 
mal flesh.  This  is  notably  true  of  persons  not  engaged 
in  hard  physical  labor  or  not  in  need  of  medical  treat- 
ment. 
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No  doubt  well-to-do  people  generally  in  countries 
that  produce  food  abundantly  consume  too  much 
meat  and  too  little  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit.  This 
may  be  responsible  in  part  for  ill  health,  and  for  short- 
age of  grain  for  export  to  peoples  most  in  need.  Feed- 
ing of  large  quantities  of  grain  to  fatten  livestock  is 
a  very  uneconomical  business  from  the  food  and  health 
standpoint.  The  same  is  true  of  excessive  human  con- 
sumption of  highly  refined  foods  such  as  cake  flour 
and  sugar  combined  with  animal  fats  in  rich  desserts, 
often  eaten  at  times  when  all  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  body  have  already  been  met.  This  is  not  a  case  of 
eating  to  live,  but  of  living  to  eat  and  to  bring  about 
premature  death,  the  fate  of  multitudes  of  excessively 
fat  people.  In  case  these  luxuries  are  substituted  for 
wholesome  foods  to  avoid  excess  of  calories  there  re- 
sults a  grave  shortage  of  vitamins  and  minerals  that 
are  essential  to  health.  Desserts  may  generally  best  be 
taken  in  fruits  or  vegetable  puddings  from  which  the 
vitamins  and  minerals  have  not  been  removed,  nor 
such  substances  as  chocolate  or  large  quantities  of 
sugar  added. 

Those  persons  who  grew  up  on  farms  under  pioneer 
conditions  and  were  fed  on  the  less  refined  flour 
ground  on  millstones,  or  on  graham  bread,  with  plenty 
of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  molasses;  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  summer;  apples,  potatoes,  carrots  and  cab- 
bage in  autunm  and  winter;  mutton  or  beef  in  winter 
(not  lamb,  veal,  or  grain-fed  cattle) ,  managed  some- 
how to  grow  up  in  good  health  and  with  strength  to 
do  a  full  day's  work  on  the  farm. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  revert  to  the  "good 

old  days"  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the  wholesome 

pioneer  farm  life.  An  intelligently  controlled  plan  of 

living  can  give  all  of  these  benefits  and  more  if  we  will 
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only  acquire  easily  available  information  concerning 
food  production,  selection  and  preparation.  The  appe- 
tite, properly  regulated  and  disciplined,  will  provide 
for  consumption. 


i( 


C/ood  and  (jlealth, "  hook  revie\s> 


T^ood  and  Health  (New  Edition) ,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  foods 

^     by  Henry  C.    Sherman,   The  when    taken    with    whole    grains, 

Macmillan  Co.,  1947,  pp.  290,  price  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits.  Proper 

$4.00. — ^The  author  is  professor  of  combinations  of  these  in  the  daily 

chemistry  in  Columbia  University,  diet  may  supply  most  of  the  bodily 

This  book  represents  the  results  of  needs. 

his  forty  years  of  work  in  the  field  These  facts  are  illustrated  in  the 
of  nutrition.  He  has  for  many  years  following  quotations:  "The  proteins 
been  recognized  as  a  leading  author-  of  milk  are  among  those  best  suited 
ity  in  this  branch  of  study.  The  for  conversion  into  body  proteins, 
book  is  Written  in  non-technical  and  milk  is  at  the  same  time  a 
terms  so  that  it  may  be  readily  un-  imiquely  valuable  source  of  other 
derstood  by  any  intelligent  reader,  body-building  substances,  notably 
A  little  knowledge  of  chemistry  will  calcium  and  riboflavin,  as  will  be 
be  an  advantage;  this,  however,  may  explained  more  fully  in  later  chap- 
be  acquired  from  the  text.  "While  ters.  Also  milk  is  very  helpful  to  a 
most  of  the  discussion  has  to  do  with  healthy  condition  of  the  digestive 
the  normal  adult,  his  food  consump-  tract  ('a  good  intestinal  hygiene'), 
tion  in  relation  to  his  health  and  For  these  reasons  it  is  highly  desir- 
efficiency  throughout  life,  attention  able  that  milk  be  provided  abund- 
is  also  given  to  the  food  require-  antly  in  the  diets  of  growing  chil- 
ments  of  children  and  expectant  and  dren,  of  pregnant  or  nursing  wom- 
nursing  mothers.  Very  valuable  en,  and  of  all  people  who  require 
suggestions  are  given  concerning  'building  up.*  As  between  milk 
the  best  sources  of  providing  in  and  either  eggs  or  meat,  the  empha- 
right  proportions  the  necessary  sis  should  be  laid  chiefly  upon  milk 
amount  of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  because  it  is  almost  always  cheaper 
and  fats  together  with  the  vitamins  in  proportion  to  the  food  value 
and  minerals  essential  for  health.  which  it  furnishes  and  because,  ait 
The  author  places  great  emphasis  has  been  briefly  mentioned,  it  is 
upon  milk  and   milk  products  as  much  more  eflficient  in  meeting  cer- 
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tain  other  nutritive  requirements, 
particularly  in  supplying  the  needed 
mineral  element,  calcium.  For  in 
building  up  the  body,  proper  min- 
eral matter  is  just  as  important  as 
proper  protein." 

"As  the  desirable  increase  of  cal- 
cium in  the  dietary  can  best  be 
realized  (at  least  in  most  parts  of 
the  western  world)  by  a  larger  con- 
sumption of  milk,  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  here  that  for  human  beings 
milk  is  a  'natural'  and  logical  food 
at  all  stages  of  the  life-cycle." 

"After  all  reasonable  allowances 
for  margins  of  doubt,  it  is  scientif- 
ically well  established  that  such  ap- 
plication of  the  newer  knowledge  of 
nutrition  as  the  use  of  increased 
proportions  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  milk  in  our  dietaries  will  mean 
the  lifting  of  heavy  handicaps  of 
malnutrition  from  many  low-in- 
come families,  and  will  also  mean 
higher  levels  of  nutritional  well- 
being  and  resultant  accomplish- 
ment even  among  many  of  the  well- 
to-do-people  who  are  already  pass- 
ably healthy  and  efficient.  And  it  is 
a  safe-and-sane  medical  judgment 
that  the  difference  between  buoyant 
health  and  merely  passable  health 
is  coming  to  be  more  appreciated." 

"There  is  also  clinical  evidence 
that  people  living  more  largely  on 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  milk  show 
less  incidence  of  senility  or  degen- 
erative disease  at  a  given  age." 

"As  milk  and  green-leaf  vege- 
tables are  the  two  types  of  food 
which  are  rich  in  calcium  and  also 
have  high  vitamin  A  value,  Mc- 
CoUum  grouped  them  together  as 
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'protective  foods'  because  they  are 
efficient  in  protecting  against  what 
his  investigations  indicated  to  be 
the  two  most  frequent  deficiencies 
of  the  American  food  supply." 

In  the  purchase  or  production  of 
foods  and  the  planning  of  the  daily 
diet  the  following  classification  of 
foods  may  be  helpful:  "  'Eat  every 
day  from  each  of  these  Basic  Seven 
Food  Groups' — (1)  Green  and  yel- 
low vegetables;  (2)  Citrus  fruits, 
tomatoes,  and  salad  greens;  (3) 
Other  fruits  and  vegetables;  (4) 
Milk  and  its  products  other  than 
butter;  (5)  Meats,  fish,  poultry, 
eggs,  nuts  and  mature  legumes,  in- 
cluding peanut  butter;  (6)  Bread- 
stuffs  and  cereals,  whole  grain,  en- 
riched, or  restored;  (7)  Butter  and 
fortified  margarine." 

On  page  202  is  given  a  table  of 
classified  foods  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, showing  amounts  consumed 
per  capita  in  1935-39  and  in  1940 
followed  by  the  amounts  recom- 
mended. The  following  differences 
between  amounts  used  (1940)  on 
the  average  and  the  amounts  recom- 
mended is  significant: 

Con-  Recom- 

sumed  mended 
1940 

Grain  products      201  lbs.  224  lbs. 

Dry  beans,  peas, 
and  nuts 


16 


20 


Potatoes  and  sweet- 
potatoes  137    "       165  " 

Green  and  yellow 

vegetables  83    "        100  " 

—more  on  page  244 


cLatter-day^  Saint  L^olonization 
in   Hiexico 

THOMAS   C.    ROMNEY 


V.  COLONIA  DIAZ 

/^OLONIA  Diaz,  established  in  the  and  consisted  of  cottonwood  and 

early  part  of  1885,  is  justly  en-  willow, 

titled  to  be  known  as  the  first  per-  The  ground  on  which  the  colony 

manent  Mormon  colony  planted  in  stood  and  the  land  adjacent  thereto 

the    Southern    Republic,    since    its  was  purchased  in  two   tracts,  the 

founders    were    among    the    first  first  one  comprising  seven  thousand 

groups  to  enter  the  country  in  quest  acres  having  been  purchased  by  the 

of  homes.  They  had  previously  set-  Church  from  General  Campo,  while 

tied  in  temporary  camps  adjacent  the  other,   amounting   to   twenty- 

to  the  plot  on  which  Diaz  was  later  eight    thousand  acres,   was   bought 

built  and   when   the  townsite  was  from  John  W.  Young, 

laid  off  they  rushed  in  and  became  Xhe  land  was  classified  by  Presi- 

permanent  residents.  Jent  Anthony  W.  Ivins  into  pasture, 

The  colony  was  located  on  the  meadow  and  farming  lands  and  sold 

Casas    Grandes    River    nearly    two  to  the  colonists  at  a  nominal  sum. 

hundred  miles  from  El  Paso  in  a  The  cost  of  the  land  was  meager 

southwesterly  direction.  The  valley  compared  to  the  expense  of  clearing 

in  which  it  was  located  has  an  eleva-  the  ground.  A  large  portion  of  it 

tion   of    about   five  thousand   feet  was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 

above  sea  level  and  is  very  fertile,  of  mesquite  which  must  be  grubbed 

By  1890   thousands   of  shade   trees  and   cleared   away  before  it   could 

had  been  planted  as  well  as  fifteen  be  plowed  and  planted  to  crops.  And, 

thousand  fruit  trees  and  five  thou-  too,  in  this  semi-arid  region  where 

sand  grape  vines.  The  country  was  the   rainfall  was   not   sufficient   to 

well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  mature  the  crops,  dams  must  be  con- 

The  water  supply  for  culinary  and  structed  and  canals  built  to  convey 

drinking  purposes  was  furnished  by  the  water  to  the  cultivated  fields, 

means  of  windmills  principally,  and  The  first  dwellings  were  nothing 

for  irrigation,  water  was  taken  from  but  tents  or  wagon  boxes  supple- 

the  Casas  Grandes  River  and  con-  mented  with  arbors  of  cottonwood 

veyed  to  the  land  by  large  canals.  and  willow  as  a  protection  against 

Timber  was  scarce  and  was  found  the  heat  of  summer.  Later,  stockade 

only  along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  adobe  houses,  with  mud  roofs, 
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supplanted  the  more  primitive 
abodes.  The  first  shingled  house 
built  in  Colonia  Diaz  was  the  home 
of  Bishop  William  D.  Johnson,  com- 
pleted in  the  winter  of  1886.  It  was 
reputed  to  be  the  first  shingled 
house  built  in  the  entire  state  of 
Chihuahua.  Such  a  dwelling  was  a 
luxury  since  the  colonists  must 
freight  by  team  and  wagon  their 
shingles  and  lumber  from  Deming, 
New  Mexico,  a  distance  of  180 
miles  the  round  trip,  or  from  saw- 
mills owned  and  operated  by  the 
Latter-day  Saints  in  the  Sierra  Ma- 
dre  mountains,  a  distance  of  from 
70  to  100  miles.  The  duties  on  these 
materials  as  on  other  foreign  im- 
portations made  the  goods  from  the 
states  almost  prohibitive. 

The  house  furnishings  in  those 
early  days  generally  were  scant  and 
of  rude  quality,  the  chairs  consist- 
ing of  dry  goods  boxes,  or  home- 
made benches.  The  table  would 
likely  be  a  large  box  or  it  might  be 
constructed  of  pine  boards  nailed 
together  and  supported  by  four 
rough  logs.  The  beds  usually  were 
of  straw  or  corn  husks  within  a 
covering  of  factory  or  denim  cloth, 
over  which  were  spread  a  quilt  and 
counterpane  that  hinted  of  more 
prosperous  days.  The  food  was 
coarse,  consisting  mainly  of  frijoles 
(beans),  cornbread  and  molasses 
with  an  occasional  piece  of  bacon 
thrown  in,  but  what  was  lacking 
in  food  variety  was  made  up  in  ap- 
petite. 

The  religious  and  social  life  of 
the  residents  of  Colonia  Diaz  was 
not  neglected.  Though  poor  in  purse 
they  were  rich  in  spirit.   Scarcely 
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had  the  foundations  of  the  colony 
been  laid  when  a  ward  was  organized 
with  "William  Derby  Johnson  as 
bishop  and  Martin  P.  Mortensen  and 
Joseph  H.  James  as  his  counselors. 
The  types  of  recreation  most  fre- 
quently indulged  in  were  dancing 
and  the  drama.  A  home  dramatic 
troupe  was  organized  soon  after  the 
ward  had  been  created  whose  duty 
it  was  to  place  before  the  public 
productions  on  a  high  plane  of  ex- 
cellence so  far  as  was  possible  under 
frontier  conditions.  Dancing  parties 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  espe- 
cially during  the  winter  months. 
Both  old  and  young  would  partici- 
pate and  it  was  not  an  unusual  sight 
to  see  the  father  dancing  with  his 
daughter  and  the  mother  with  her 
son.  In  the  early  days  of  this  colony, 
as  well  as  in  all  of  the  colonies  in 
Mexico,  no  round  dancing  was  per- 
mitted. The  dances  considered  ap- 
propriate included  quadrilles,  the 
lancers,  Virginia  reel,  Scotch  reel 
and  the  French  four.  The  music  for 
dancing  came  from  the  organ,  the 
fiddle  and  the  flute  generally,  but 
occasionally  these  were  supplement- 
ed by  the  accordion  and  the  har- 
monica and  even  the  Jew's  harp. 
Other  recreational  features  that 
were  popular  were  the  holiday  fes- 
tivities such  as  the  24th  of  July, 
Cinco  de  Mayo,  Mexican  Independ- 
ence Day  (.16th  of  September)  and 
Christmas.  The  nature  of  such  en- 
tertainment can  be  seen  from  a 
typical  program  as  follows: 

"In  the  early  part  of  the  day  a 
great  parade  was  staged,  consisting 
of  floats  that  would  have  been  a 
credit  to  a  people  of  greater  opu- 


LATTER-DAY   SAINT   COLONIZATION    IN    MEXICO 

lence  and  wealth.  Striking  was  the  the  colony  was  623,  most  of  whom 

float  representing  the  28  states  of  made  their  living  by  farming  and 

Mexico  by  as  many  little  girls  ap-  stock  raising  though  some  trade  was 

propriately  dressed.  Then  followed  carried  on  in  flour  and  some  other 

floats  representing  the  various  aux-  forms  of  merchandise.  In  the  winter 

iliaries  of  the  Church   and  finally  of   1887-88,  a  candy   factory   was 

floats    representing    the    industrial  established  by  Bishop  Johnson  and 

organizations   of   the    community,  several  thousand  pounds  of  candy 

The  program  that  followed  was  in-  were  made  from  Mexican  sugar.  By 

tensely  patriotic  both  in  speech  and  1894,  a  prosperous  candy  business 

in  song.  As  an  opener  the  Mexican  was  reported.   The  first  grist  mill 

National  air  was  sung  by  ten  charm-  was  built  in  Colonia  Diaz  in  1891 

ing  young  ladies   attired  in  white  by  John  Rowley,  the  burrs  being 

and    wearing    the   national   colors,  home-made   and   the   mill   run   by 

The  struggle  to  gain  Mexican  inde-  wind  power.  Later,  more  up-to-date 

pendence  was  dramatically  told  in  mills  were  established, 

the  tongue  of  the  foreigner  and  of  For    the   purpose  of  advertising 

the  natives  as  well.  At  night  a  torch  and     consolidating     the     farming, 

light  meeting  was  held  in  the  park,  stock  and  trade  interests  of  the  com- 

The  illumination  was  made  by  the  munity,  an  Agricultural  and  Manu- 

pitch  of  the  bonfire,  the   glare  of  facturing   Association    was   organ- 

which  lit  up  the  heavy  branches  of  ized.  In  the  fall  of  1896,  a  fair  was 

the    foreground    and    obscured    in  held  in  the  colony,  to  which  Presi- 

more  intense  gloom  those  in  the  dis-  dent  Diaz  and  Governor  Ahumada 

tance,  making  a  picture  to  remind  of  Chihuahua  were  invited   to  be 

one  of  the  Druids  who  were  wont  present.  In  response  to  the  invita- 

to  assemble  for  rites  and  ceremonies  tion.    President    Diaz    addressed    a 

in  just  such  temples  of  nature."  letter  to  Bishop  Johnson  in  which  he 

The  educational  needs  of  the  peo-  said:  "Esteemed  Sir:  I  am  very 
pie  were  similarly  provided  for.  thankful  as  well  for  the  distinction 
Among  the  first  buildings  to  be  con-  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me 
structed  were  school  houses  for  both  in  making  me  an  honorary  member 
grade  and  high  school  instruction,  of  the  Agricultural  and  Manufac- 
The  cost  of  these  buildings  was  met  turing  Association  of  which  you  are 
by  a  tax  assessment  on  the  members  the  honored  president,  as  well  as  for 
of  the  community  with  their  con-  the  invitation  which  you  are  pleased 
sent.  An  academy  was  established  to  make  me,  which  although  I  am 
at  Colonia  Diaz  in  less  than  a  decade  not  able  to  accept,  because  of  the 
after  its  founding  and  here  were  multiplicity  of  official  duties,  I  es- 
taught  religious  as  well  as  secular  teem  highly,  and  I  will  send  at  once 
subjects.  The  building  was  reported  to  Governor  Miguel  Ahumada  ask- 
as  being  "the  largest  and  best  school  ing  him  to  represent  me  in  the  cere- 
house  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua."  mony  of  the  inauguration   of   the 

By  1900  the  total  membership  of  fair."  The  Governor  attended  and 
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expressed  himself  as  being  delighted 
with  the  things  he  witnessed;  es- 
pecially pleasing  to  him  were  the 
"many  bright  and  healthy  children 
born  on  the  soil  of  Mexico." 

Colonia  Juarez 

Among  the  founders  of  Colonia 
Juarez,  indeed  the  first  to  arrive  on 
the  spot,  were  George  Sevey,  George 
C.  Williams,  Isaac  Turley,  Peter 
Nelson,  Ira  B.  Elmer,  Joseph  A. 
Moffat,  William  G.  Romney,  Hy- 
rum  C.  Nielson,  Peter  N.  Skousen, 
Hyrum  Judd  and  Ernest  Taylor. 
This  was  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1885.  Four  of  these  men  were  ac- 
companied by  their  families.  Two 
days  after  the  arrival  of  this  first 
group  came  Miles  P.  Romney  and 
Thomas  Hawkins  and  families.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year,  the  town- 
site  was  surveyed  by  Joseph  C.  Fish 
and  town  lots  were  apportioned  to 
the  heads  of  families  to  be  followed 
by  the  erection  of  some  sort  of 
shelters  for  the  winter.  For  the  most 
part  they  consisted  of  wagon  boxes 
and  dugouts  in  the  side  of  the  river 
banks.  Miles  P.  Romney  had  the 
honor  of  building  the  first  dugout 
and  in  that  humble  abode  was  born 
to  his  wife  Annie  the  following 
spring  the  first  child  of  the  new 
colony,  a  boy.  Picture  if  you  can 
the  courage  of  a  woman  who,  un- 
der such  adverse  conditions,  will 
consent  to  bring  into  the  world  off- 
spring, with  no  doctor,  no  comforts, 
and  no  shelter  from  the  elements 
except  a  mere  hole  in  the  ground. 

The  first  death  to  occur  in  the 
camp  was  that  of  Peter  Nielson  who 
passed  away  with  pneumonia  on  the 
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23rd  of  January,  1886.  Miles  P. 
Romney  preached  the  funeral  ser- 
mon and  dedicated  the  grave. 

In  the  early  part  of  1886  Alex- 
ander F.  MacDonald  returned  from 
the  city  of  Mexico  where  he  had 
been  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase 
of  approximately  40,000  acres  of 
land  from  the  government  through 
Minister  Gomez  del  Campo.  At  a 
priesthood  meeting  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1886,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  upon,  "That  we  hold  the 
lands  with  all  upon  them  as  a  com- 
pany cooperative  and  that  no  title 
pass  to  individuals,  but  that  our 
Church  is  to  unite  in  a  common 
agreement  for  united  protection  and 
benefit."  For  a  number  of  years  this 
policy  of  common  ownership  was 
adhered  to,  each  man  having  appor- 
tioned to  him  his  possession  as  a 
stewardship.  Later,  however,  a 
change  from  this  cooperative  plan 
was  made  to  that  of  individual  own- 
ership. 

Beautiful  for  situation  was  the 
newly  founded  colony.  The  valley 
at  this  point  was  nearly  two  miles  in 
width  and  extended  several  miles 
along  the  picturesque  Piedras  Ver- 
des  River.  Scarcely  had  the  Saints 
halted  at  this  new  townsite  when 
a  town  meeting  was  called  to  con- 
sider the  erection  of  a  community 
building  that  would  serve  for  religi- 
ous, social  and  educational  purposes. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  plan  for  the  building  and  to  super- 
vise its  construction.  These  prelimi- 
naries were  attended  to  on  the  9  th 
of  January,  1886,  and  on  the  30th 
of    the  same  month   the  structure 
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was  ready  for  use.  It  was  a  stockade 
building  with  the  walls  formed  of 
logs  set  on  end,  the  interstices  being 
filled  with  mortar  while  the  roof 
and  floor  were  of  mud.  It  was  di- 
minutive in  size,  being  18  by  28 
feet.  The  only  furniture  was  rough 
benches  made  of  slabs  supported  by 
four  legs  and  having  no  backs,  a 
small  table  and  a  chair  or  two. 

It  was  within  the  hallowed  walls 
of  that  humble  building  that  many 
of  life's  best  spiritual  lessons  were 
taught  and  formed  lodgment  in 
youthful  hearts.  As  I  recall  those 
boyhood  days  spent  in  that  stock- 
ade building  in  happy  communion 
and  fellowship  with  the  group  of 
barefoot  boys  and  girls,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  a  sympathetic 
and  competent  teacher,  I  am  forci- 
bly reminded  that  neither  buildings 
nor  equipment  make  a  school.  The 
first  teacher  employed  was  Annie 
M.  Romney,  a  matronly  woman  of 
rare  attainments  and  of  consider- 
able experience  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. She  was  employed  for  the 
paltry  sum  of  thirty  pesos  per 
month  and  a  portion  of  that  was 
to  be  in  merchandise. 

A  few  months  after  the  arrival 
of  the  first  settlers  the  dedication 
of  the  townsite  occurred  and  the 
name  of  Colonia  Juarez  was  given 
the  newly  formed  colony.  This 
name  honored  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
of  Mexico,  Benito  Juarez.  Present 
were  the  Jefe  Politico  of  Casas 
Grandes  and  the  Catholic  priest  as 
honored  guests. 

The  summer  of  1886  betokened 
a  glorious  future  for  the  colony 
when  the  startling  news  reached  the 


ears  of  the  colonists  that  they  were 
located  on  a  tract  of  land  belonging 
to  Don  Luis  Terrazas,  a  multi- 
millionaire and  ex-Governor  of  Chi- 
huahua, and  therefore  they  must 
remove  two  miles  farther  up  the 
river  to  where  the  river  valley  nar- 
rowed considerably.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  removal,  A.  F.  Mac- 
Donald  began  the  survey  of  the  new 
townsite  on  November  3,  1886,  and 
on  the  6th  of  the  same  month  he 
initiated  the  survey  of  a  canal  to 
convey  water  to  the  site.  Within  a 
year  the  canal,  three  miles  in  length, 
had  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
three  thousand  dollars.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  year  1887,  Apostles 
Erastus  Snow  and  Moses  Thatcher 
and  others  drove  on  to  the  new 
townsite  and  Apostle  Snow  dedi- 
cated it  to  be  a  gathering  place  for 
the  Saints  down  the  river. 

Shortly  after  the  removal  to  the 
new  location  a  ward  was  organized 
and  George  W.  Sevey  was  made 
bishop  and  he  chose  Miles  P.  Rom- 
ney and  Ernest  L.  Taylor  to  be  his 
counselors. 

The  land  surrounding  the  colony 
was  rather  limited  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, some  of  the  brethren 
branched  out  into  the  industrial 
world.  A  tannery  was  established 
by  George  W.  Sevey  which  soon 
became  a  cooperative  institution. 
Soon  a  shoe  shop  was  in  running 
order  and  then  in  1889  a  roller  flour 
mill  was  installed  and  operated  by 
W.  R.  Stowell.  In  1890,  a  coopera- 
tive mercantile  estabhshment  was 
installed  with  Henry  Eyring  as 
general  manager  and  Miles  P.  Rom- 
ney, president.  A  cooperative  can- 
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ning  factory  was  built  in  1892,  and 
placed  under  the  management  of 
Joseph  C.  Bentley.  The  year  follow- 
ing its  establishment,  5,000  cans  of 
fruit  and  an  equal  number  of  cans 
of  tomatoes  were  put  up  and  shipped 
to  the  city  of  Chihuahua  and  other 
parts  of  Mexico.  The  cans  were 
manufactured  in  Colonia  Juarez. 
The  fruits  raised  in  abundance  in 
the  colony  and  which  found  ready 
market  were  peaches,  plums,  pears, 
grapes  and  berries. 

Andrew  Jenson,  assistant  Church 
historian,  reported  in  1894  that 
there  were  in  the  colony  "one  grist 
mill,  a  cannery,  a  tannery  and  har- 
ness shop,  two  shoe  shops,  a  sawmill, 
a  planing  mill,  a  cheese  factory,  a 
cooperative  store,  and  other  institu- 
tions, most  of  them  on  a  coopera- 
tive plan." 

Reporting  the  social  and  moral 
conditions  he  stated  that  the  in- 
habitants were  generally  good  and 
industrious,  and  that  all  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Mormon  Church.  "Not 


an  oath,"  he  declared,  "or  expres- 
sion of  profanity  has  been  heard  on 
the  streets  by  even  some  of  the  old- 
est inhabitants,  and  there  are  only 
three  young  men  in  town  who  are 
known  to  use  tobacco  in  any  shape 
or  form.  Neither  has  ever  anybody 
been  drunk  on  the  streets  of  Jua- 
rez." 

A  correspondent  writing  to  the 
Deseret  News  August  26,  1893,  said 
concerning  the  moral  conditions  in 
the  colony  that  "no  profanity  exists 
here  within  our  gates,  nor  saloons 
for  drinking,  nor  Sabbath  breaking. 
Socially  our  young  people  are  a  cred- 
it to  their  parents  and  an  honor  to 
the  Church." 

It  can  be  seen  from  these  reports 
that,  while  the  Saints  of  these  col- 
onies were  deprived  of  the  comforts 
and  even  some  of  the  bare  necessities 
of  life,  they  were  rich  in  spiritual 
blessings,  which,  after  all,  bring 
greater  peace  and  truer  happiness 
than  material  things  of  a  transitory 
nature. 


"Let  love  be  without  dissimulation.  Abhor  that  which  is  evil;  cleave 
to  that  which  is  good. 

"Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with  brotherly  love;  in  honour 
preferring  one  another; 

"Not  slothful  in  business;  fervent  in  spirit;  serving  the  Lord; 

"Rejoicing   in  hope;    patient   in  tribulation;   continuing  instant  in 
prayer; 

"Distributing  to  the  necessity  of  saints;  given  to  hospitality." 

(Romans  12:9-13.) 
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V.  LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES 


T  IFE  in  the  early  Mormon  settle- 
ment on  Lee's  Creek  brought 
its  share  of  hardships  but  there  was 
a  pleasant  side.  The  first  Christmas 
at  Cardston  was  celebrated  in  the 
traditional  style  with  colorful, 
homemade  gifts  for  the  children 
adorning  a  huge  Christmas  tree 
brought  in  from  the  mountains.  The 
Christmas  party  was  held  in  the 
home  of  President  and  Sister  Card, 
the  latter  being  the  inspiration  for 
the  first  Yule  festivities  in  the  new 
colony. 

"Aunt  Zina"  was  a  remarkable 
woman,  a  worthy  daughter  of  Brig- 
ham  Young.  She  radiated  good 
cheer,  optimism  and  faith.  A  cul- 
tured and  brilliant  woman,  she  had 
been  a  notable  figure  on  the  stage 
of  the  historic  Salt  Lake  theatre  and 
in  Cardston  she  soon  had  home  dra- 
matics underway  to  brighten  the 
community  life.  She  and  others  fos- 
tered the  arts  in  the  new  settlement 
and  Cardston  has  always  been  noted 
as  a  centre  of  music  and  the  Little 
Theatre.  Says  J.  D.  Higinbotham 
in  his  book  When  the  West  Was 
Young: 

"One  of  the  most  outstanding 
characters  of  the  Mormon  settle- 
ments, Mrs.  Charles  Ora  Card  (af- 


fectionately known  as  "Avmt 
Zina")  was  an  early  guest  at  our 
home.  She  was,  I  think  she  informed 
me,  a  daughter  of  the  third  wife  of 
Brigham  Young,  the  famous  found- 
er of  Salt  Lake  City  and  their  col- 
onies in  Utah,  and  inherited  much 
of  his  energy  and  ability.  One  eve- 
ning she  spent  hours  in  my  library 
discussing  religious  and  other 
themes,  searching  the  scriptures  and 
consulting  many  books  of  reference 
until  tables  and  chairs  were  cov- 
ered with  them.  We  debated  many 
questions,  drew  our  own  conclusions 
and  parted  the  best  of  friends.  Later 
on  I  received,  with  her  compliments 
and  autographed,  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, also  a  copy  of  A  Key  to  the 
Science  of  Theology.  Mrs.  Card  was 
a  fluent  and  convincing  speaker,  as 
well  as  a  woman  of  grace  and  charm, 
and  exercised  a  far-reaching  influ- 
ence on  the  life  of  Southern  Alberta. 
Several  years  later,  in  company  with 
Mr.  C.  A.  Magrath,  who  went  to 
check  up  surveys  made  by  Mr.  Card, 
we  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
founder  of  Cardston  and  his  clever 
and  charming  helpmeet." 

Referring  generally  to  the  Mor- 
mon pioneers  in  Alberta,  Mr.  Hig- 
inbotham has  this  to  say;    '1  had 
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many  conversations  with  these  rug- 
ged old  patriarchs  at  that  time  (the 
time  of  the  early  settlement)  and 
later  numerous  business  transac- 
tions. On  their  work  as  tree  plant- 
ers, farmers,  stockmen  and  irriga- 
tionists  I  need  not  dwell;  their  pros- 
perous community  centres,  farms 
and  ranches  speak  for  themselves. 
With  their  general  abstinence  from 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco  and  liquors  I 
have  no  quarrel.  .  .  .  Even  in  pio- 
neer days,  and  under  diflScult  con- 
ditions, these  settlers  were  never  a 
charge  on  the  community,  province 
or  country." 

The  first  winter  in  the  colony 
was  mild.  The  men  and  boys  played 
baseball  in  their  shirtsleeves  in  Jan- 
uary. In  laying  out  the  town  of 
Cardston  President  Card  set  aside 
eight  acres  for  an  athletic  field,  six 
acres  for  a  church  site  and  eight 
acres  for  a  tabernacle  lot.  On  the 
latter  tract  was  built  not  only  a 
Tabernacle  but  also  a  Temple  to  the 
Lord.  Each  widow  in  the  settle- 
ment got  a  lot  free.  Each  family  re- 
ceived two  acres  at  a  cost  of  $10, 
this  being  the  surveying  charge; 
bachelors  got  one  acre! 

Jane  "Woolf  Bates  was  Cardston's 
first  school  teacher  although  only 
in  her  early  teens.  "Aunt  Lizzie" 
Hammer  was  called  to  be  a  mid- 
wife for  the  settlement,  being  quali- 
fied for  this  work.  Her  success 
proved  quite  remarkable,  for  this 
faithful  pioneer  nurse  brought  400 
babies  into  the  world  in  Cardston 
and  district  without  a  single  mater- 
nal fatality. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  lived  at 
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peace  with  their  neighbors  in  this 
new  land  under  the  flag  of  England 
and  in  this  connection  there  is  an 
entry  in  President  Card's  diary  that 
is  significant,  in  telling  of  his  meet- 
ings with  numbers  of  the  brethren 
in  Utah  in  connection  with  the  con- 
templated mission  to  Canada.    On 
one  occasion  when  meeting  with  a 
group    of    brethren,    one    Samuel 
Smith   of   Brigham    City   declared 
that  he  had  attended  a  priesthood 
meeting   in  '  the    basement  of    the 
Nauvoo  temple  in   1843    and  had 
heard     the     Prophet     Joseph     say 
that    "Great   Britain   would   never 
persecute  us  as  a  church  and  that 
the   Latter-day  Saints   would  seek 
a  refuge  on  British  soil."  This  and 
other  assurances  of  peace  and  pro- 
tection in  Canada  encouraged  the 
president   and   his   people  in  their 
new  home,  and  it  was  an  occasion 
of  great  joy  when  in  1887  the  First 
Presidency,     Presidents    Woodruff, 
Cannon  and  Smith,  visited  the  little 
colony    on    Lee's    creek.    President 
Woodruff  went  fishing  on  that  his- 
toric   visit    to   Cardston   and   was 
proud  when  luck  favored  him  and 
he  landed  18  nice  trout. 

John  W.  Taylor,  of  the  Council 
of  the  Twelve,  figured  prominently 
in  the  life  of  the  colonies  in  those 
early  days,  encouraging  those  of 
faint  heart  and  giving  counsel  in 
both  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs. 
C.  A.  Magrath,  first  mayor  of 
Lethbridge  and  later  member  of 
parliament,  was  an  admirer  of  the 
vision,  faith  and  judgment  of  Elder 
Taylor,  The  apostle's  confidence  in 
the  success  of  the  Canadian  colonies 
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gave  the  settlers  a  new  impetus 
when  they  most  needed  it.  At  a  fast 
meeting  in  Cardston  he  prophesied 
that  the  lands  occupied  by  the 
Saints  in  Canada  would  be  fruitful 
and  a  place  of  security  "in  time  of 


foreshadowed  travel  by  air.  He  is 
quoted  as  declaring  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  Saints  in  the 
Canadian  settlements  would  have 
"breakfast  at  home  and  dinner  in 
Salt  Lake  City." 


Mrs.    Zina   Young,    Miss   Zina   Card,    "Aunt    Zina"    Young   Card. 


war."  He  also  prophesied  regarding 
the  building  of  a  temple  at  Cards- 
ton  and  designated  the  spot  on  which 
it  would  rise.  Years  later,  a  nmnber 
of  sites  for  the  temple  were  sug- 
gested and  submitted  to  the  General 
Authorities.  Cardston  residents  of 
the  pioneer  period  declare  the  one 
pointed  out  by  "Brother  John  W.," 
as  he  was  called,  was  the  one  select- 
ed. Yet  another  prophecy  of  the 
"Canadian  apostle"  vouched  for  by 
the  pioneers  and  still  often  quoted. 


It  might  be  added  here  that  Presi- 
dent Card,  according  to  his  diary, 
had  received  a  blessing  under  the 
hands  of  Apostle  Franklin  D.  Rich- 
ards prior  to  his  departure  for  Can- 
ada and  that  the  apostle  had  prom- 
ised him  he  would  be  the  founder 
of  a  great  settlement  for  the  Saints 
in  the  north  country,  declaring  "if 
your  numbers  are  reduced  they  will 
be  like  the  armies  of  Gideon  and  of 
the  right  stripe."  President  Card 
also  had  been  encouraged  in  his  mis- 
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slon  to  Canada  by  another  of  the 
leading  brethren,  Lorenzo  Snow, 
who  promised  to  visit  Canada, 
which  he  later  did,  accompanied  by 
his  wife.  A  son  of  President  Snow, 
Chauncey  E.  Snow,  established  the 
pioneer  banking  business  in  Cards- 
ton  in  1895.  The  visits  of  the  Gen- 
eral Authorities  were  always  occa- 
sions of  rejoicing  and  blessing — ex- 
periences looked  forward  to  keenly. 
They  brought  tidings  "from  home" 
in  Utah  and  the  spirit  and  counsel 
from  the  headquarters  of  the 
church.  Sad  was  the  hour  when  the 
brethren  departed. 

The  colonies  enjoyed  steady 
growth.  By  June,  1895,  three  wards 
had  been  organized  in  Canada — 
Cardston,  Aetna  and  Mountain 
View,  and  at  the  conference  held 
June  9  of  that  year  the  Alberta 
Stake  of  Zion  was  organized,  with 
Charles  Ora  Card  as  president  and 
John  A.  Woolf  and  Sterling  Wil- 
liams as  his  counselors.  Stirling 
Williams,  recorder  of  the  Alberta 
Temple,  was  the  first  member  of  the 
church,  as  far  as  can  be  learned, 
to  receive  a  degree  from  a  Canadian 
University — the  University  of  Man- 
itoba.    . 

Other  wards  were  organized  later 
in  new  and  growing  communities 
such  as  Leavitt,  Caldwell,  Kimball 
and  Beazer  and  to  the  east  Sterling 
in  April,  1899,  and  Magrath  in  May 
of  that  same  year,  the  latter  two 
wards   being  placed   in   the  Taylor 


Stake  when  that  stake  was  formed. 
Linked  with  the  settlement  at  Stir- 
ling was  that  zealous  missionary 
and  community  builder,  Theodore 
Brandley,  and  with  the  settling  of 
Magrath,  known  as  the  Garden  City, 
the  faithful  and  loved  leader,  Bish- 
op Levi  Harker.  Raymond  and 
other  communities  in  the  Taylor 
Stake  were  yet  to  be  established. 

Housewives  in  the  colonies  found 
wild  fruit  abundant  which  helped 
greatly  to  balance  the  diet  of  their 
families.  Chokecherries,  saskatoons 
and  wild  strawberries  were  used 
fresh  or  made  into  jams  and  jellies. 
There  were  dances,  surprise  parties, 
picnics  and  sleigh  rides.  "Aunt 
Zina"  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Allen,  Cards- 
ton's  first  bride,  had  parlor  organs; 
then  "Johnny"  Woolf  traded  a 
team  of  horses  for  one,  paying  the 
difference  in  cash.  Group  singing 
was  done  round  these  organs  in  the 
evenings.  Mrs.  Card  taught  sew- 
ing to  a  group  of  girls  and  the  older 
women  did  a  lot  of  knitting. 

One  of  the  most  dreaded  enemies 
of  the  new  settlements  was  the 
prairie  fire.  These  fires  blackened  the 
plains  and  not  infrequently  burnt 
out  ranchers.  The  first  at  Cardston 
jumped  Lee's  creek  in  three  places 
and  in  three  hours  reached  the  Belly 
river  at  StandofF,  some  25  miles  dis- 
tant. Men  and  boys  fought  the  fire 
with  cow  hides  and  wet  gunny 
sacks.  After  the  roaring,  racing 
blaze  had  died  out  the  whole  coun- 
tryside was  a  scene  of  desolation. 


1  ♦  I 

be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably 
nans  12:18.) 


"If  it  De  possiDie, 
men."   (Romans  12:18.) 
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GEORGE    A.    SMITH 
ABRIDGED  BY  ALICE  MERRILL  HORNE 


GEORGE   A.   SMITH 


1841-1843 


■nPuESDAY,  April  6.  Conference  met 
at  the  Hall  at  half  past  10 
o'clock.  Had  a  good  meeting  and 
transacted  much   business. 

May  the  Lord  bless  this  day's 
labor  to  the  good  of  thousands. 

5,134  members,  132  Elders,  302 
Priests,  101  Teachers  and  77  Dea- 
cons reported. 

Friday,  April  16.  Went  to  sea  in 
the  ship  'Rochester'  and  took  pas- 
sage on  her  for  New  York.  I  had  a 
state  room  made  in  the  second  cabin 
and  found  that  the  ship  was  to  have 
sailed  on  the  12th  inst.  We  told  the 
ship-owners  we  could  not  go  until 
the  21st  inst.,  the  agent  said  it 
would  wait  for  us. 

Saturday,  April  17.  Spent  the  day 
preparing  to  go  home. 


Sunday,  April  18.  At  my  lodg- 
ings No.   1.,  Gunville  Street. 

Monday,  April  19.  Spent  the  day 
in  packing  up  my  things  and  tak- 
ing leave  of  the  Saints.  In  the  eve- 
ning I  attended  council  and  Elder 
Willard  Richards  and  myself  gave 
much  instruction  to  the  Elders. 

Tuesday,  April  20.  Went  aboard 
the  ship  'Rochester'  and  left  Wood- 
house  for  New  York.  President 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
Orson  Pratt,  Willard  Richards  and 
family  and  Wilford  Woodruff  in 
company.  We  all  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  we  shall  arrive  home 
with  much  pleasure,  and  hope  that 
the  poor  Saints  in  England,  whom 
we  regret  leaving  behind,  may  soon 
follow  us  to  Zion, 
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Wednesday,  April  21.  Set  sail 
and  put  to  sea. 

Arrival  at  New  York 

Thursday,  May  20.  Landed  at 
New  York  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

Friday,  May  21.  Wrote  a  letter 
to  my  father  and  George  W.  Gee. 

Friday,  June  4.  Left  New  York 
for  Heightstown  by  rail,  parting 
with  Elders  Brigham  Young,  Heber 
C.  Kimball  and  John  Taylor,  who 
proceeded  on  their  journey  home.  I 
met  Elder  Erastus  Snow,  who  car- 
ried Elder  Reuben  Hedlock  and  me 
to  New  Egypt,  and  while  on  our 
journey  we  were  upset  in  our  car- 
riage and  a  wheel  ran  off. 

Saturday,  June  5.  Met  Elder  Wil- 
liam Smith  and  Brother  Winchester 
at  a  wood's  meeting.  I  preached  in 
the  woods  to  a  small  assembly. 

Nauvoo,  Wednesday,  July  14. 
Visited  Bathsheba  W.  Bigler. 

Thursday,  July  15.  Visited  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr. 

Sunday,  July  18.  Fleard  Elders 
Sidney  Rigdon  and  John  Taylor 
preach.  Elder  Taylor  and  myself 
broke  bread  to  the  Saints.  I  spoke  to 
them  for  the  first  time  in  Nauvoo. 

Monday,  July  19.  Spent  the  day 
with  Elders  Brigham  Young,  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  Orson  Pratt  and  John- 
son. 

Sunday,  July  25.  I  was  married 
in  Nauvoo  by  Don  C.  Smith  to  Miss 
Bathsheba  W.  Bigler,  who  was  bom 
near  Shinston,  Harrison  County, 
Virginia,  May  3,  1822.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mark  and  Susannah 
Bigler.  He  was  the  son  of  Jacob 
Bigler,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
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settlers  in  that  county,  as  New  Vir- 
ginia was  then  entirely  in  posses- 
sion of  Indians.  After  which  we 
went  to  the  meeting  ground  and 
heard  Elder  Orson  Pratt  preach. 
After  he  had  finished  speaking  I 
made  a  few  remarks.  In  the  after- 
noon Elder  Sidney  Rigdon  preached 
a  great  sermon  to  the  Saints,  as  a 
general  funeral  address.  After  him 
Joseph  Smith  spoke. 

Monday,  July  26.  Mrs.  Smith  and 
myself  went  to  see  Brother  York- 
ham,  who  had  had  his  leg  amputat- 
ed the  day  before. 

Tuesday,  July  27.  Went  over  the 
river  and  introduced  my  wife  to 
my  father  and  mother. 

Saturday,  August  7.  At  2  o'clock 
the  8  th,  Don  C.  Smith,  editor  of  the 
'Times  and  Seasons'  was  buried. 
Elder  John  Taylor  preached  his  fun- 
eral sermon,  and  a  military  band 
accompanied  his  remains  to  the 
burying  ground.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  thousands.  His  loss  will 
be  deeply  felt  and  lamented  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

Tuesday,  August  10.  Spent  the 
day  with  Joseph  and  the  Twelve  at 
Nauvoo.  Had  a  very  good  time. 

Thursday,  August  12.  Went  over 
to  Nauvoo  and  heard  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  Sacke  chief.  Had  a 
very  interesting  time. 

Saturday,  August  14.  Myself  and 
wife  took  breakfast  with  Kisk  ku 
Kusk,  the  Fox  chief. 

Monday,  August  16.  Met  in  con- 
ference with  the  Twelve  of  the 
Church  and  transacted  much  busi- 
ness.    Joseph     Smith     buried     his 
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youngest  child.  It  was  over  one  year 
old. 

Wednesday,  August  25.  We  com- 
menced keeping  house  today.  Pro- 
cured a  small  cabin  and  moved  our 
things  into  it.  We  made  our  bed 
on  the  floor  and  dedicated  ourselves 
to  God,  for  life,  praying  for  His 
blessings  to  rest  upon  us  during  life 
and  that  prosperity  may  crown  our 
labors,  after  both  of  us  had  called 
upon  the  Lord  and  returned  our 
thanks  for  His  mercy  in  bringing 
us  together  after  being  so  long  sep- 
arated. Our  family  circle  was  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  our  new  marriage 
would  call  for.  My  companion  had 
engaged  to  take  care  of  the  only 
child  of  a  departed  sister:  her  name 
is  Frances  Marion  Wilkenson,  a 
Uvely  little  girl  three  years  of  age. 

Sunday,  Dec.  12.  We  this  day 
moved  into  a  log  cabin,  which  was 
built  principally  with  our  own  la- 
bor, and  which  we  can  call  our  own. 
We  hung  blankets  in  the  window 
for  want  of  glass  and  find  ourselves 
quite   comfortable. 

1842 

Monday,  January  31.  We  moved 
from  our  own  dwelling  into  the 
City  of  Nauvoo  and  hired  a  house 
of  E.  Robinson,  esq.;  it  was  a 
poor  log  cabin.  We  crossed  the 
river  on  a  skiff  with  our  things. 
Our  bed  fell  into  the  water  and  got 
wet.  We  slept  on  the  shore  and 
both  took  cold. 

Monday,  Feb.  7.  Moved  again  and 
took  a  room  of  Bishop  McKnight. 
My  wife  has  the  chills  and  fever. 


We  give  two  dollars  per  month  for 
the  room  we  have  taken. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  15.  Health  poor 
and  weather  cold.  Mrs.  Smith  is 
still  unwell  but  has  no  chill,  but  in- 
stead a  bad  cough.  Oh!  Lord  open 
up  the  way  for  us  to  live. 

Tuesday,  April  5.  Moved  from 
Bishop  McKnight's  to  a  small  log 
cabin  with  an  old  picket  fence 
around  it.  The  cabin  is  a  miserable 
one  and  the  fence  much  out  of  re- 
pair. But,  after  putting  a  few  more 
shingles  on  the  roof  and  laying  a 
floor  we  took  possession  of  it 
through  the  kindness  of  Joseph 
Smith  and  Alfred  Cordon. 

Sunday,  June  26.  We  put  up  our 
bed  in  the  chamber  of  our  new 
house,  which  with  the  aid  of  provi- 
dence and  God  we  have  built.  It  has 
no  doors  or  windows  as  yet. 

Thursday,  July  7.  Health  poor. 
The  Lord  gave  us  a  son,  born  at  4 
o'clock  this  morning.  We  feel  very 
thankful. 

Sunday,  July  10.  He  was  blessed 
and  named  by  my  father,  who  called 
him  after  me,  George  Albert. 

Saturday,  Sept.  10.  Left  Nauvoo 
in  company  with  Elder  Amasa  Ly- 
man to  hold  conference  with  the 
Twelve  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Illinois.  We  were  conveyed  in  a 
carriage  belonging  to  President  Jo- 
seph Smith  to  Lima.  When  we  ar- 
rived we  found  the  meeting  open 
and  President  Brigham  Young 
preaching. 

Sunday,  Sept.  1 1 .  We  all  preached 
and  then  called  for  volunteers  to  go 
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[with  us].  Fifty-four  came  for- 
ward and  gave  in  their  names.  Thir- 
teen were  baptized. 

Monday,  Sept.  12.  Brother  Claw- 
son  sent  his  team  with  Brother 
Amasa  Lyman  and  myself  to 
Quincy. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  18.  Elder  Amasa 
Lyman  came  to  Kane  in  Green 
County.  Elder  Lyman  is  sick.  We 
found  Uncle  Asa  Lyman  and  fami- 
ly in  good  health.  It  did  me  good 
to  see  them  as  we  had  given  them 
up  as  lost.  Uncle  told  me  some  of 
the  products  of  my  great  grand- 
father's pen;  written  to  a  young 
lady  who  had  pinned  a  flea  to  her 
white  apron  in  meeting.  His  name 
was  Ebenezer  Loomis. 

'A  lusty  big  flea  came  seeking  for 
food, 

While  the  minister  was  opening 
the  word  which  was  good, 

A  white  apron  betrayed  him  be- 
cause he  was  black. 

And  she  with  a  dagger  pierced 
him  through  the  back.' 

Thursday,  Oct.  27.  Elder  Lyman 
has  been  confined  to  the  house  with 
a  lung  fever.  I  have  preached  three 
times  since  we  came  here.  Elder  Ly- 
man was  taken  good  care  of  by 
Brother  Swenington  and  family.  We 
have  had  a  good  visit  with  Uncle 
Asa  and  family;  they  are  all  well. 


On  our  return  from  Lima 
1843 

Monday,  May  15.  At  noon  we 
stopped  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mahon, 
at  Green  Plains,  and  waited  some 
time  for  Mac  to  come  in.  While 
waiting  Joseph  and  myself  spent 
the  time  in  conversation  on  the 
grass  plot  south  of  Mac's  house. 
Joseph  asked  my  opinion  of  W.  W. 
Phelps  as  an  editor.  I  told  him  I 
thought  Phelps  the  sixth  part  of  an 
editor,  that  was  the  satyrist.  When 
it  came  to  the  cool  discretion  nec- 
essarily intrusted  to  an  editor  in  the 
control  of  public  opinion,  the  sooth- 
ing of  enmity,  he  was  deficient,  and 
would  always  make  more  enemies 
than  friends.  But  for  my  part  I 
would  be  willing,  if  I  were  able,  to 
pay  Phelps  for  editing  a  paper,  pro- 
vided nobody  else  should  have  the 
privilege  of  reading  it  but  myself. 
Joseph  laughed  heartily  and  said  1 
had  the  thing  just  right.  Says  he, 
'Brother  Phelps  makes  such  a  scarce 
use  of  language,  as  to  make  enemies 
all  the  time.'  At  the  close  of  our 
conversation,  Joseph  wrapped  his 
arms  around  me  and  pressed  me  to 
his  bosom  and  said,  'George  A.  I 
love  you  as  I  do  my  own  Hfe.'  I  felt 
so  affected  I  could  hardly  speak, 
but  replied,  T  hope.  Brother  Joseph, 
that  my  whole  life  and  actions  will 
ever  prove  my  feelings  and  affec- 
tions towards  you.' 


■  »  « 


"And  you  must  preach  unto  the  world,  saying:    You  must  repent 
and  be  baptized,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ; 

"For  all  men  must  repent  and  be  baptized,  and  not  only  men,  but 
women,  and  children  who  have  arrived  at  the  years  of  accountabiUty." 

(Doc.  Sf  Gov.  18:41,42.) 
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V.  AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  FAITH 


n^HERE  are  men  described  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon  who  had 
faith  to  move  mountains.  The  bare 
mention  of  Lehi,  Nephi,  and  the 
Brother  of  Jared  brings  to  mind  in- 
cidents of  faith  beyond  the  capacity 
of  many  to  beUeve.  Even  beHevers, 
as  they  contemplate  the  power  of 
faith  in  the  Uves  of  these  men,  will 
feel  to  say — "such  faith  is  not  for 
me;  it  was  had  only  by  the  proph- 
ets." 

There  is  a  sermon  on  faith  in 
Alma,  chapter  32,  however,  which 
brings  this  principle  within  reach 
of  the  humblest  believer.  It  is  even 
made  inviting  to  the  skeptic  who 
will  entertain  the  least  desire  to  be- 
lieve, even  enough  to  experiment 
with  the  word  of  God.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose in  this  article  to  develop  Al- 
ma's concept  of  faith,  to  indicate 
the  excellent  and  quite  original  re- 
flections he  brings  to  this  founda- 
tion-principle of  the  religious  life. 

Faith  and  Knowledge 
In   Alma's  introduction,  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  faith  and  knowl- 
edge. 

"And  now  as  I  said  concerning 
faith — faith  is  not  to  have  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  things;  therefore 


if  ye  have  faith  ye  hope  for  things 
which  are  not  seen,  which  are  true." 

(Alma  32:21.) 

Alma  does  not  identify  faith 
with  knowledge.  Neither  does  he 
place  the  one  in  opposition  with  the 
other.  For  him,  they  are  not  dia- 
metrically opposite  things,  at  war 
with  one  another.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  choose  between  them,  for  each 
has  its  role  to  play  in  the  total  life 
of  man.  As  his  sermon  unfolds,  we 
see  that  faith  is  a  power  of  the  mind 
which  can  lead  us  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  present  knowledge  to  new 
and  larger  concepts  of  truth.  Once 
knowledge  is  gained,  then  faith  in 
that  particular  thing  becomes  dor- 
mant. Faith  has  become  knowledge. 
Since  knowledge  is  never  complete 
nor  sufficient  for  living  in  the  pres- 
ent, we  again  press  on  by  faith.  Thus 
faith  leads  to  knowledge  and  knowl- 
edge, in  turn,  may  lead  to  faith. 
Neither  is  possible  without  the 
other.  Both  are  indispensable  to  Hv- 
ing. 

With  this  distinction  made  be- 
tween faith  and  knowledge,  Alma 
proceeds  to  elaborate  how  faith  in 
the  word  of  God  can  grow  into 
certain  knowledge.  In  so  doing  he 
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is  not  dogmatic.  He  makes  no  ex- 
travagant claims.  In  a  most  reason- 
able spirit,  he  invites  us  to  experi- 
ment with  the  word.  (To  our  recol- 
lection this  is  the  only  chapter  in 
any  scripture  in  which  the  word 
experiment  is  used.) 

"But  behold,  if  ye  will  awake  and 
arouse  your  faculties,  even  to  an 
experiment  upon  my  words,  and 
exercise  a  particle  of  faith,  yea, 
even  if  ye  can  no  more  than  desire 
to  believe,  let  this  desire  work  in 
you,  even  until  ye  believe  in  a  man- 
ner that  ye  can  give  place  for  a  por- 
tion of  my  words."  (32:27.) 

Experiment 

The  word  experiment  we  associ- 
ate with  science.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  tools  of  scientific 
work — the  basis  of  much  discovery 
and  verification.  There  are  many 
who  naively  assume  that  there  is 
no  place  for  experimentation  in  re- 
ligion. They  feel  that  religious  prin- 
ciples and  convictions  cannot  be 
verified  in  experience  but  are  ill- 
founded  in  conjecture,  feeling  and 
faith — in  things  far  too  personal 
and  subjective  for  verification. 

It  is  true  that  gospel  teachings 
cannot  be  established  in  the  same 
laboratory  or  with  the  same  tools 
used  in  a  specific  science.  In  fact, 
each  science  has  its  own  specific 
methods  and  tools  within  the  gen- 
eral method  and  spirit  of  science. 
Faith,  too,  will  always  play  a  large 
role  in  religion,  even  larger  than  its 
role  in  science.  Faith,  however,  is 
not  the  only  basis  of  the  religious 
life.  Faith  can  lead  us  to  experience 
and  this  experience  can  become  the 
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foundation  of  our  certain  knowl- 
edge about  many  fundamentals  of 
religion.  It  is  with  this  thought  in 
mind  that  Alma  invites  us  to  ex- 
periment with  his  words.  Let  us  fol- 
low the  development  of  his  thought. 

"Now,  we  will  compare  the  word 
untO'  a  seed.  Now,  if  ye  give  place, 
that  a  seed  may  be  planted  in  your 
heart,  behold,  if  it  be  a  true  seed, 
or  a  good  seed  .  .  .  behold,  it  will 
begin  to  swell  within  your  breasts; 
and  when  you  feel  these  swelling 
motions,  ye  will  begin  to  say  with- 
in yourselves — It  must  needs  be  that 
this  is  a  good  seed,  or  that  the  word 
is  good,  for  it  beginneth  to  enlighten 
my  understanding,  yea,  it  beginneth 
to  be  delicious  to  me."  (Vs.  28.) 

This  change  wrought  in  the  in- 
ner life,  says  Alma,  would  increase 
our  faith  but  it  is  not  yet  a  per- 
fect knowledge.  "We  must  continue 
to  cultivate  the  seed  of  faith  until 
it  "swelleth,  and  sprouteth,  and  be- 
ginneth to  grow."  Then  we  can  be 
sure  that  this  is  a  good  seed,  "for 
every  seed  bringeth  forth  unto  its 
own  likeness." 

The  word  of  God  when  lived,  to 
give  Alma's  thought,  swells  the 
soul,  enlightens  the  understanding, 
and  begins  to  expand  the  mind. 

"O  then,  is  not  this  real?  I  say 
unto  you.  Yea,  because  it  is  light; 
and  whatsoever  is  light,  is  good, 
because  it  is  discernible,  therefore 
ye  must  know  that  it  is  good  .  .  ." 
(Vs.  35.) 

Religious  principles  are  no  less 
real  in  life  than  are  the  things  in 
nature  which  we  can  see  and  hear 
and  touch.  Love  is  less  tangible  than 
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food,  but  not  less  real  nor  meaning- 
ful. Hate  may  destroy  one's  life 
more  slowly  than  some  poisons,  but 
quite  as  surely  and  often  more 
tragically. 

There  is  no  principle  Jesus  taught 
which  cannot  be  verified  in  experi- 
ence, in  the  sense  that  it  enables  a 
person  or  a  society  to  live  with  less 
conflict  and  frustration  and  with 
more  unity  and  meaning  and,  as 
Paul  wrote,  "with  the  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  all  understanding 
.  .  ."  (Phil.  4:7.) 

The  Fruits  of  Faith 

If  we  will  continue  this  experi- 
ment with  faith  and  nourish  the 
word  "with  great  diligence,  and 
with  patience,  looking  forward  to 
the  fruit  thereof,  it  shall  take  root; 
and  behold  it  shall  be  a  tree  spring- 
ing up  unto  everlasting  life  .  .  .  and 
by  and  by  ye  shall  pluck  the  fruit 
tliereof,  which  is  most  precious, 
which  is  sweet,  and  which  is  white 
above  all  that  is  white,  yea,  and 
pure  above  all  that  is  pure;  and  ye 
shall  feast  upon  this  fruit  even  un- 
til ye  are  filled,  that  ye  hunger  not, 
neither  shall  ye  thirst."  (Vss.  41, 
42.) 

The  fruits  of  faith  Alma  prom- 
ises are  not  prosperity,  a  ripe  old 
age,  freedom  from  adversity,  sor- 
row, and  misfortune  but  satisfac- 
tions of  the  spirit — peace  of  mind, 
increasing  and  lasting  joy,  signifi- 
cant living,  the  love  of  God  and 
men — gifts  of  the  spirit,  "the  en- 
during satisfactions  of  life." 

That  these  fruits  of  experiment- 
ing with  his  words  are  to  be  tasted 


in  this  life  is  implied  throughout 
the  entire  chapter.  Faith  is  its  own 
reward;  religion  brings  its  own  sat- 
isfaction, here  and  now  as  always. 
This  is  clearly  stated  by  Amulek  in 
Alma  34:31. 

"Yea,  I  would  that  ye  would 
come  forth  and  harden  not  your 
hearts  any  longer;  for  behold  now 
is  the  time  and  the  day  of  your  sal- 
vation; and  therefore,  if  ye  will  re- 
pent, and  harden  not  your  hearts, 
immediately  shall  the  great  plan  of 
redemption  be  brought  about  unto 
you." 

Alma's  words  and  point-of-view 
are  reminiscent  of  Jesus'  conversa- 
tion with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
(see  John  4:1-14)  in  which  he  told 
her  that  whosoever  drinketh  of  this 
water  (in  Jacob's  well)  shall  thirst 
again.  But  whosoever  drinketh  of 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall 
never  thirst;  but  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  ever- 
lasting hfe."  They  also  remind  us 
of  the  closing  words  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  parable  of  build- 
ing one's  house  upon  a  rock.  (See 
Matt.  7:24-27.) 

Nourish  the  Word  with  Care 

In  Alma's  discussion  of  how  faith 
leads  to  knowledge,  he  wisely  in- 
serts a  bit  of  caution.  Many  cast 
aside  reUgion  because  the  fruit  is  not 
good.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  reli- 
gion, Alma  points  out,  but  because 
our  own  ground  is  barren. 

"If  ye  neglect  the  tree,  and  take 

no  thought  for  its  nourishment,  be- 

— more  on  pageliS 
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JOHN    EDGAR    HOOVER,    Director, 
Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation 


'T^E  criminal  is  the  product  of 
spiritual  starvation.  Someone 
failed  miserably  to  bring  him  to 
know  God,  love  Him,  and  serve 
Him.  As  a  result,  the  criminal's 
mental  attitudes  and  actions  are 
guided  by  a  selfish  individualism. 
He  has  no  respect  for  the  law — he 
hates  it.  Moral  traditions  are  subject 
to  his  scorn  as  he  declares  war  on 
society. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many 
in  the  United  States  today  who 
flout  the  laws  of  both  God  and  man. 
This  is  borne  out  by  facts  and  fig- 
ures in  the  possession  of  the  FBI. 
A  Shocking  Record 

The  rise  in  crime  during  1946 
revealed  that  we  are  still  faced  with 
an  abnormally  high  rate  of  juvenile 
misbehavior.  Youngsters  under  21 
years  of  age  were  responsible  for  5 1 
per  cent  of  the  auto  thefts,  41  per 
cent  of  the  burglaries,  28  per  cent 
of  the  robberies,  27  per  cent  of  the 
thefts,  26  per  cent  of  the  rapes, 
and  1 8  per  cent  of  the  arsons.  More 
than  one-half  of  all  crimes  against 
property  during  1946  were  com- 
mitted by  persons  under  25  years 
of  age. 

The  upward  sweep  in  postwar 
crime  is  characterized  by  criminal 

^Reprinted  from  The  Sunday  School 
Times  of  February  7,  1948.  Paragraphs 
have  been  omitted  which  showed  general 
statistics  on  the   upward  crime  trend. 
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incidents  reminiscent  of  gang 
events  following  World  War  L 
Gangsters,  hoodlums,  and  trigger 
men  are  eagerly  recruiting  young- 
sters into  the  criminal  army.  Guns 
are  finding  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  mere  boys  who  are  ready  to 
laugh  at  the  law  and  kill  if  neces- 
sary. 

I  recall  one  case  where  two  police 
officers  were  dispatched  to  a  cabin 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  town  to  locate 
several  boys  who  were  wanted  at 
that  time  for  questioning.  The  offi- 
cers located  the  boys  and  were  at 
once  confronted  with  a  defiant 
group  of  youngsters  rivaling  the 
hostility  of  hardened  gangsters. 
Four  boys  armed  with  machine  guns 
held  the  officers  at  bay.  As  the  two 
officers  awaited  reinforcements  -and 
sought  to  avoid  bloodshed,  the  boys 
retreated  to  the  swamps  along  a 
near-by  river.  The  youngsters  were 
surrounded  and  called  upon  to  sur- 
render. Their  answer  was  a  volley 
of  gunfire.  In  the  pitched  battle 
which  followed,  a  14 -year-old  boy 
was  killed.   The  others  surrendered. 

These  youngsters  turned  out  to 
be  the  ringleaders  of  a  youthful 
gang  which  had  perpetrated  a  wave 
of  thefts.  On  two  successive  nights 
prior  to  the  gun  battle,  the  gang 
of  boys  had  burglarized  a  National 
Guard  armory  and  had  made  away 
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with  an  arsenal  consisting  of  sub- 
machine guns,  rifles,  hand  grenades, 
several  thousand  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition, and  other  government  prop- 
erty. Previously,  the  boys  had  stolen 
several  cars,  burglarized  storehouses, 
an  automobile  agency,  a  bowling 
alley,  and  a  private  residence. 

The  leader  of  the  gang  was  18. 
He  led  a  band  who  refused  to  prac- 
tice the  very  necessary  virtues  of 
honor,  decency,  and  love  of  God 
and  country.  Certainly,  these  boys 
had  very  little  chance  to  learn  and 
appreciate  these  virtues  because  they 
had  been  exposed  to  indifference, 
lack  of  parental  guidance,  and 
drunkenness. 

After  reviewing  the  thousands 
of  case  histories  which  have  poured 
into  the  FBI,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  there  are  two  factors  in  our 
outlook  which  if  not  checked  will 
plunge  us  headlong  into  national 
decadence.  The  first  is  the  failure 
of  the  home  itself  as  the  first  class- 
room and,  second,  our  national  in- 
difference toward  evil  influences  in 
our  life  which  are  beyond  the  im- 
mediate control  of  parents. 

The  Initial  Responsibility 

Criminals  are  not  born.  They  are 
the  products  of  neglect,  the  victims 
of  indifference,  the  results  of  an 
age  which  has  tossed  morality  in 
the  junk  yard.  Moral  chaos  and 
crime  run  hand  in  hand  as  they 
eagerly  attempt  to  destroy  peace, 
order,  and  happiness.  If  we  are  to 
get  down  to  fundamentals  in  ap- 
proaching the  problem  of  crime  it 
is  necessary  to  begin  to  build   the 


spiritual  structure  of  the  child  at 
the  cradle.  This  responsibility  rests 
initially  with  the  parents.  The  home 
must  be  the  first  great  arena  of 
teaching.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
child  who  fails  to  learn  honesty, 
discipline,  and  respect  for  authority 
from  his  parents  can  quickly  be- 
come exposed  to  the  virus  of  crime. 

Unhappily,  there  are  many  homes 
where  parents  are  untrained  in  their 
obligations  to  their  offspring;  where 
unguarded  talk  is  as  regular  as  three 
meals  a  day;  where  disrespect  for 
authority  and  criticism  of  officials 
are  common  occurrences;  where 
childish  independence  is  encouraged, 
and  refractory  conduct  is  condoned; 
where  breaches  of  discipline  and  an- 
tisocial whims  are  overlooked;  and 
where  God  and  religion  are  consid- 
ered too  old-fashioned  in  an  age 
dedicated  to  materialism. 

The  children  of  such  homes  need 
help  and  the  Sunday  schools  can  do 
much  and  are  doing  much  to  bring 
God  and  religion  into  the  starved 
souls  of  these  youngsters.  Our  Sun- 
day schools  are  not  sending  forth 
children  who  easily  succumb  to  life- 
wrecking  temptations.  Instead,  the 
boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  to 
Sunday  school  have  been  well  pre- 
pared for  the  entire  span  of  life. 

The  Sunday  school  is  a  citadel  of 
real  spiritual  influences.  Religion  to 
a  boy  or  girl  becomes  a  reaHty  based 
on  love  and  not  on  fear.  Youngsters 
come  to  know  that  God  asks  more 
than  mere  lip  service  to  His  com- 
mandments; that  He  asks  us  to  hve 
under  His  guidance  and  love. 

— more  on  page  229 
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Qtop  Annoying  Your  Children,  by 
^  W.  W.  Bauer,  M.D.  The  Bobbs- 
MerriU  Co.,  1947.  Pp.  272.  Price 
$2.75. — Dr.  Bauer  is  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Education  of 
the  American  Medical  Association 
and  Associate  Editor  of  Hygeia.  He 
is  also  director  of  American  Medi- 
cal Association  radio  programs  on 
NBC,  MBC  and  other  networks.  He 
has  had  much  experience  as  a  con- 
sultant on  child  and  parental  prob- 
lems; has  three  children  and  their 
mother  to  help  him  solve  his  own 
family  problems.  He  has  served  on 
advisory  committees  for  the  Gene- 
ral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  United  States  Children's 
Bureau,  4-H  Clubs  and  other  such 
organizations. 

Children  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  loved  and  needed  and 
that  they  have  an  important  part 
in  the  social  life  of  the  family.  The 
old  idea  that  children  are  to  be  seen 
and  not  heard  is  aptly  illustrated 
by  the  following: 

"A  story  is  told  about  Edward 
VIII  of  England  when  he  was  a 
child  sitting  at  dinner  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  grandfather,  Edward 
VII.  Suddenly  he  spoke  to  the  king 
and  was  admonished  to  be  quiet.  He 
spoke  again  and  once  more  was  told 
to  be  silent.  When  the  meal  was 
finished,    the    king    turned    to    his 
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grandson  and  gave  permission  to 
speak. 

"  Tt  is  too  late  now,  Grand- 
father,' said  the  young  prince,  'You 
have  eaten  it.  There  was  a  worm  on 
your  lettuce.'  " 

Illustrations  such  as  this  make 
the  book  entertaining  as  well  as  in- 
structive. The  following  chapter 
headings  indicate  some  of  the  major 
problems  treated: 

Thieves  Are  Made — Not  Born 

Big  Liars  Make  Little  Liars 

Shiosh!  Shush! 

Parents  Can  Be  Wrong 

Aren't  Parents  A  Mess? 

Parents  should  cultivate  better 
understanding  of  child  nature  and 
the  nature  of  each  individual  child. 
Mistakes  are  often  made  by  treating 
them  all  alike.  Adults  too  often 
have  regard  for  their  own  conven- 
ience and  interests  and  ignore  the 
nature  and  interests  of  the  child. 
Thus  he  is  often  rebuked  for  minor 
disturbances  and  on  this  account 
fails  to  heed  when  matters  of  major 
concern  are  mentioned.  Yet  Dr. 
Bauer  is  in  favor  of  strict  discipline 
of  the  right  sort,  the  kind  that  will 
help  the  child  to  grow  up  to  adult- 
hood as  a  well  adjusted,  moral,  self- 
directing  person. 

The  author's  point  of  view  is  well 
summarized  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"Delinquency  is  not  juvenile.  De- 
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linquency  is  adult.  When  we  learn 
to  respect  the  personalities  of  our 
children;  when  we  learn  to  treat 
our  children  as  human  beings ;  when 
we  put  aside  our  parental  arrogance 
and  replace  it  with  that  humiHty 
which  should  be  the  attitude  of  one 
who  •  faces  so  tremendous  a  respon- 
sibility as  the  life  of  a  little  child; 
when  we  cease  thinking  that  par- 
ents can  never  be  wrong;  when  we 
stop  trying  to  live  vicariously 
through  our  children  the  lives  that 
were  denied  us;  when  we  ourselves 
adhere  to  decent  standards  of  truth- 
fulness and  courtesy,  consideration 
and  sincerity — then  and  then  only 
will  we  find  a  solution  to  what  is 
misnamed  juvenile  delinquency." 

The  author  then  quotes  Florence 
Marvyne  Bauer  (his  wife) :  "After 
a  careful  study  of  our  failures  and 
our  successes,  I  have  come  to  believe 


that  bringing  up  children  is  largely 
a  matter  of  attitudes.  .  .  . 

"The  most  important  of  these  at- 
titudes is  humihty.  All  others  are 
more  or  less  related  to  it.  I  don't 
mean  humility  in  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing inferior  or  unworthy,  but  rather 
in  the  sense  of  unpretending  mod- 
esty. 

"Too  many  parents  have  the  feel- 
ing that  they  are  always  right  in 
their  judgment.  That  was  one  of  our 
mistakes.  Now  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  we  have  sometimes  been 
wrong — and  we  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit it  to  our  children  when  occa- 
sion demands." 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  sane 
and  helpful  treatments  of  the  prob- 
lem of  parent-child  relationship  that 
it  has  been  the  privilege  of  this  re- 
viewer to  read. — ^M.B. 


Kyur  Clover  [Picture 


Our  cover  picture  this  month 
speaks  in  colorful  tones  of  the  Sun- 
day School's  interest  in  its  youngest 
members.  Richard  Peltz,  from  the 
Nursery  class  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
Ward  in  Salt  Lake  Stake,  represents 
the  19,000  members  enrolled  in  this 
department,  while  Patricia  Rogers 
of  the  West  Ensign  Ward,  Ensign 
Stake,  symbolizes  the  hundreds  of 


officers  and  teachers  of  the  Junior 
Sunday  School. 

Picture-story  books,  objects  of 
nature,  representative  people,  pic- 
tures, painting  materials,  and  toys 
are  types  of  learning  materials 
through  which  the  outlined  lessons 
for  the  Junior  Sunday  School  de- 
velop attitudes,  skills,  and  informa- 
tion around  gospel  themes. 

—E.M.G. 
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Washington  f  Gl).  C./  Vl/ard 
junior  Sunaaii  School 


EVA    MAY   GREEN 


nPHE  story  of  the  furnishing  of  a 
Nursery  classroom  by  the 
Washington  Ward  Junior  Sunday 
School  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  Sunday  School  workers 
.  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
planning  worthwhile  spiritual  ex- 
periences for  the  youngest  members 
of  the  Sabbath  School. 

Just    as    in    the    adult    Sunday 
School,  the  Junior  Sunday  School  of 


the  Washington  Ward  has  a  com- 
plete organization  of  officers  and 
teachers,  with  Sister  Elaine  Brock- 
bank  as  supervisor.  Classes  are  held 
for  Nursery,  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary. The  Junior  Sunday  School 
attendance  averages  from  thirty  to 
forty  youngsters.  Opening  exercises 
are  conducted  with  songs,  prayers, 
sacrament  gem,  sacrament,  and 
song  practice  just  as  in  the  senior 
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Washington  Ward  Nursery  room 
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Sunday  School,  with  a  few  rest  ex- 
ercises and  rhythmic  dramatiza- 
tions added  for  relaxation. 

The  children  are  separated  into 
three  different  groups  for  class 
work,  with  approximately  ten  to 
fifteen  children  in  each  group.  The 
two  older  groups  are  well  taken  care 
of  with  interesting  lesson  material, 
so  the  problem  was  to  provide  some- 
thing of  a  constructive  nature  for 
the  tiny  tots  in  the  Nursery  group, 
from  two  to  four  years  of  age.  Their 
room  was  drab  and  uninteresting, 
and  a  set  of  wooden  blocks  was  the 
sum  total  of  equipment  available 
with  which  they  could  play. 

Under  the  capable  direction  of 
Sister  Jean  Boyd,  Nursery  teacher, 
their  little  room  was  turned  into  a 
gay  and  interesting  place  in  which 
the  children  could  play  and  learn 
to  get  along  together.  Colorful  and 
appropriate  pictures  were  mounted 
on  bright-colored  paper  and  placed 
around  the  walls.  A  small  rug  was 
woven  so  the  children  could  sit  on 
the  floor  to  play.  The  Sunday  School 
superintendency  painted  a  table,  six 
chairs,  and  a  small  lamp  stand  with 
a  bright  red  enamel.  Then  Sister 
Boyd  purchased  a  little  red  cradle 
and  two  dolls.  A  mattress,  sheets, 
blanket  and  pillow  were  made  for 
the  cradle,  and  the  dolls  were  dressed 
in  simple  clothing  which  the  chil- 
dren could  remove  or  replace,  pro- 


viding opportunity  for  dramatic 
play.  Sister  Boyd  also  purchased  a 
heavy  cardboard  playhouse  with 
plastic  furniture  which  the  children 
love  to  rearrange.  Story  books,  balls, 
telephone,  teddy  bears,  a  broom  and 
duster,  a  second-hand  phonograph 
with  records  of  nursery  stories  and 
music,  a  tiny  lamp  that  can  be 
plugged  into  the  wall,  a  little  wagon 
filled  with  bright  colored  pieces  of 
wood  for  building,  and  a  xylophone 
that  will  really  play  are  some  addi- 
tional equipment  which  was  added 
at  small  expense,  but  which  affords 
rich  dividends  in  the  happiness,  joy 
and  stimulus  to  the  imagination  that 
it  brings  the  tiny  tots  who  attend 
the  Nursery  class. 

Because  the  Nursery  room  is  small, 
plans  are  now  under  way  to  paint 
another  set  of  furniture,  divide  the 
equipment  on  hand  and  separate  the 
children  into  two  groups  so  that 
there  will  be  more  room  for  them 
to  play,  and  the  teacher  can  give 
each  child  more  individual  atten- 
tion. 

Members  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  committee  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board  con- 
gratulate Superintendent  L.  Blaine 
Liljenquist  and  his  co-workers  for 
their  recognition  of  the  housing 
needs  of  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
and  the  inventive  way  in  which  they 
are   solving  their  problem. 


« ^  ■ 


If  we  spent  as  much  time  trying  to  make  men  and  women  out  of  our 
children  as  we  spend  trying  to  make  money  to  leave  them  after  we  are 
dead,  we  would  be  serving  them  better. — The  Clipshect 
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THEME:   WHAT   OF   OUR  SECOND   CENTURY? 


Opening  hymn: 

"O  Ye  Mountains  High." 
Prayer: 
Second  hymn: 

"True  to  the  Faith." 
Scripture  reading: 

(Matthew  3:9.)  "And  think  not 
to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have 
Abraham  to  our  father:  for  I  say  un- 
to you,  that  God  is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  • 
Abraham." 

Introductory  statement: 

(To  be  read  by  superintendent.) 
We  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
bring  a  message  from  the  Sunday 
School  into  the  ward  Sunday  eve- 
ning meeting.  We  are  at  the  middle 
of  the  first  year  of  our  second  cen- 
tury  after   the   Pioneers'   entrance 
into  Salt  Lake  valley.  Are  we  in- 
clined to  rest  upon  the  laurels  won 
by  the  Pioneers — to  say  "The  Pio- 
neers were  our  predecessors  in  carry- 
ing   forward     the    work    of     the 
Church,    and   they  builded  well"? 
Are  we  yielding  to  the  human  tend- 
ency to  relax  when  applause  indi- 
cates a  measure  of  success?  Peoples 
have  suffered  their  greatest  defeats 
when  flushed  with  victory.    Time 
was  spent  in  enervating  celebrations 
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when  invigorating  training  and 
wholesome  discipline  would  have 
prepared  them  for  hard  battles 
ahead. 

Mile-posts  are  not  stop  signs; 
they  point  to  the  road  ahead.  Suc- 
cess must  not  become  a  sedative, 
especially  when  others  were  respon- 
sible for  it.  It  should  stimulate  re- 
newed effort. 

Driven   by  unrelenting  persecu- 
tion, our  pioneers  found  haven  in  a 
desert  beyond  the  protecting  moun- 
tains. But  instead  of  seeking  isola- 
tion they  began  immediately  to  es- 
tablish a  base  from  which  to  launch 
new  enterprise.  They  had  been  com- 
manded   to   preach    the   gospel   to 
every  nation.     They    knew     they 
would   not  reach   that  goal  while 
they  lived  in  mortality.  They  re- 
lied upon  their  successors  to  finish 
the  task.  We,  as  they,  are  the  heirs 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the    prophets,     both    ancient    and 
modern.  Yet  if  we  are  to  achieve 
spiritual  growth,  the  gospel  must  be 
more  than  an  historical  account  of 
the  past,  more  than  something  to 
be  talked  about,  more  than  descrip- 
tions of  heavenly  messengers,  mir- 
acles, and  spiritual  gifts  vouchsafed 
to  men  of  old  but  barred  from  mod- 
ern men.  The  gospel  must  become 
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living  scripture.  Jesus  and  the 
prophets  must  come  out  of  the  sac- 
red records  and  talk  to  us  about  our 
problems,  challenge  us  in  our  think- 
ing, encourage  us  in  our  living.  We 
are  the  heirs  o£  the  achievements  of 
our  pioneer  predecessors.  Yet  if  we 
are  to  make  our  desert  "blossom  as 
the  rose,"  we  must  meet  our  own 
problems  with  vision  and  courage. 
Sensing  that  the  laurels  earned  by 
the  pioneers  must  forever  be  theirs, 
not  ours,  let  us  honor  them  by 
building  our  own  structures  on  the 
foundations  built  by  them. 

We,  then,  are  duty  bound  to  seize 
the  torch  they  passed  to  us  and 
carry  on  from  where  they  had  to 
pause.  They  left  us  a  great  heritage 
but  what  of  our  environment?  "We 
shall  now  have  three  short  address- 
es  on    the    following   topics:    Our 


physical  environment,  our  social 
environment,  our  spiritual  growth. 
Talks: 

(Not  to  exceed  ten  minutes  each* 
Those  to  whom  speaking  assign- 
ments are  given  are  directed  to 
Chapter  2,  page  4  of  Good  Tidings 
To  All  People,  the  Gospel  Message 
Department  manual  for  1947.) 

I.  Our  Physical  Environment 
Vocal  selection: 

(To  be  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Sunday  School  chorister) 

II.  Our  Social  Environment 

III.  Spiritual  Growth 
Closing  hymn: 

"Come,  Come  Ye  Saints." 
Prayer: 

Committee: 

Hugh  B.  Brown 
Carl  F.  Eyring 
Thomas  L.  Martin 


CRIME  AND  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

(Continued  from  page  223) 
The   Sunday   school   teaches   the      companions-in-arms    in    the    fight 


power  of  prayer  and  the  need  to 
make  God  an  intrinsic  part  of  our 
daily  lives.  The  Sunday  school 
teaches  the  child  to  "rule  his  spirit" 
and  to  place  a  reliance  upon  God 
which  will  not  be  shaken  in  later 
years.  It  stands  as  a  strong  bulwark 
against  the  angry  waves  of  evil 
presently  sweeping  across  our  na- 
tion. It  is  a  powerful  medium  in 
materially  reducing  the  army  of 
youthful  offenders  and  delinquents. 


against  crime. 

As  true  Crusaders  for  Christ,  the 
Sunday  school  teachers  want  the 
nation's  children  to  be  honest,  truth- 
ful, and  unselfish.  They  are  con- 
vincing youngsters  that  right  hab- 
its, attitudes,  and  appreciations  are 
necessary  attributes  for  decent  liv- 
ing. They  are  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  great  army  of  Americans  who 
are  courageously  fighting  to  free 
our  national  scene  from  dishonesty, 


I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the      selfishness,  greed,  and  moral  insta- 
thousands  of  loyal  men  and  women      biHty.  In  recruiting  for  God,  they 
who  are  serving  unselfishly  as  teach-      are  building  for  America, 
ers  in  our  Sunday  schools.    We  in  More  often  than  not,  a  child  is 

law  enforcement  look  upon  them  as  — more  on  page  231 
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Superintendents 


r  ITTLE  is  known  of  the  nature  of 
the  Sabbath  Schools  held  by 
Latter-day  Saint  members  in  Kirt- 
land  and  Nauvoo,  but  it  is  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  when  Elder 
Richard  Ballantyne  held  the  first 
Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  School  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  Sunday, 
December  9,  1849,  his  purpose  in 
gathering  those  first  thirty  mem- 
bers was  clear,  for  he  wrote:  "I  felt 
that  the  gospel  was  too  precious  to 
myself  to  be  withheld  from  the  chil- 
dren; they  ought  to  have  the  privi- 
leges of  gospel  teaching  and  that 
was  the  main  purpose:  to  teach  the 
gospel." 

So  well  did  the  Sabbath  School 
meet  this  requirement  that  adults 
as  well  as  children  soon  came  to 
partake  of  its  teachings  and  eighty 
years  later  the  membership  had 
swelled  from  thirty  members  to 
230 


about  250,000  members.  Latter-day 
Saint  chapels  were  not  adequate  to 
house  such  large  groups  during  the 
opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the 
program  and  so  to  meet  a  housing 
problem  the  young  children  were 
removed  from  the  regular  Sunday 
School  congregation  and  in  some 
large  space  in  the  meetinghouse  a 
separate  Sunday  School  was  organ- 
ized for  them. 

After  some  experimentation  with 
the  outlined  program  of  procedure 
it  was  discovered  that  in  this  tech- 
nique of  organizing  an  overflow 
Sunday  School  group  a  form  and 
function  unique  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  child  congregation 
served  was  being  developed  and  that 
in  this  new  framework  and  through 
the  opportunity  it  gave  for  child 
participation,  spiritual  understand- 
ings,   appreciations,    and    attitudes 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


were  coming  to  young  children  be- 
yond those  developed  in  the  regular 
Sunday  School  organization.  Thus 
the  Junior  Sunday  School  was  born. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the 
movement  has  made  steady  growth 
and  today  plans  and  carries  forward 
a  Sunday  religious  training  program 
for  about  25%  of  a  given  ward 
population,  serving  children  from 
two  to  eight  years  old.  Classes  reg- 
ularly grouped  under  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  branch  of  the  Sun- 
day School  include:  the  Nursery, 
the  Kindergarten,  and  the  Primary 
departments,  with  the  First  Inter- 
mediate class  housed  where,  in  the 
judgment  of  local  leaders,  its  needs 
are  best  met. 

Directions  for  organizing  and 
carrying  forward  a  Junior  Sunday 
School  may  be  found  in  the  Svmday 


School  Handbook,  1947  Edition, 
pages  18,  55-58,  with  suggestions 
for  planning  its  stake  supervision 
and  union  meeting  programs  on  page 
41.  Articles  appearing  in  the  1947 
issues  of  The  Instructor  under  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  section  de- 
scribe in  detail  its  purpose,  proce- 
dure, and  administration.  Superin- 
tendents and  Junior  Sunday  School 
supervisors  are  referred  to  these 
sources  in  the  answering  of  specific 
problems.  Problems  not  thus  ade- 
quately met  should  be  referred  to 
A.  Hamer  Reiser,  member  of  gen- 
eral superintendency  assigned  to  the 
Junior  Sunday  School,  or  Eva  May 
Green,  co-ordinator.  Further  assist- 
ance on  planning  for  adequate  hous- 
ing may  be  had  by  writing  to  the 
executive  secretary  for  the  mono- 
graph "Housing  Needs  of  Junior 
Sunday  Schools." — Eva  May  Green 
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{Continued  f 

first  introduced  to  the  Bible  by  a 
Sunday  scljool  teacher.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  believe  that  progress 
along  the  road  to  righteous  living 
may  be  accomplished  without  the 
guidance  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the 
source  of  spiritual  food,  the  solu- 
tion of  life's  problem's,  and  the  in- 
spiration for  Christian  living. 

"Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God" 
is  a  precept  which  must  be  followed 
by  all  if  life  is  to  have  a  meaning. 
Our  forefathers  believed  in  the  in- 


ram  page  229) 

spired  Word  of  God  and  their  re- 
ligious faith  and  simple  devotion 
produced  a  strong  national  charac- 
ter. 

If  we  are  to  make  progress  in  the 
fight  against  crime,  make  certain 
that  the  children  of  the  nation  at- 
tend Sunday  school.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  many  mothers 
and  fathers  refuse  to  afford  to  their 
children  the  wholesome,  healthful, 
character-building  environment  of 
the  Sunday  school. 

As  a  law  enforcement  officer,  I 

— more  on  page  234 
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QUESTION  BOX 


Question'.  Should  the  bishop  and 
his  counselors  have  their  names  on 
the  officers  and  teachers  roll? 

Answer:  The  following  answer  is 
different  from  the  instructions  is- 
sued in  The  Instructor  of  June 
1946.  Chapter  X  of  the  Sunday 
School  Handbook  begins:  "The 
bishop  presides  in  the  Church  Sun- 
day School.  .  .  .  The  bishop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  present  at  all  Sunday 
School  sessions.  .  .  ." 

The  bishop  and  his  counselors 
have  a  multitude  of  duties  and  can- 
not always  be  in  attendance  in  class 
even  though  they  may  attend  the 
opening  and  closing  services.  The 
officers  of  the  general  board  believe 
that  the  names  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  bishopric  should  be  en- 
tered on  the  Sunday  School  officers 
and  teachers  roll,  and  included  in 
the  enrollment  figures  when  pres- 
ent. They  need  not  be  included  in 
enrollment  figures  when  not  present. 


If  any  member  of  the  bishopric 
is  a  regular  class  teacher  then  his 
name  should  remain  on  the  officers 
and  teachers  roll  and  be  included  in 
the  enrollment  whether  present  or 
not. 

The  above  ruling  should  also  ap- 
ply with  regard  to  members  of  the 
bishopric  attending  prayer  meeting. 

Question:  When  is  a  person 
tardy? 

Answer:  If  the  Sunday  School  is 
scheduled  to  begin  at  1 0  o'clock  and 
begins  on  time  those  persons  coming 
in  after  the  starting  time  should  be 
considered  as  tardy.  If  the  Sunday 
School  is  following  either  plan  sug- 
gested in  the  Handbook,  Sunday 
School  begins  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  devotional  prelude. 

Question:  When  and  where  can 
we  obtain  Deseret  Sunday  School 
song  books?  » 

Answer:  See  Music  Department 
of  this  issue,  page  234. 


".  .  .  We  have  allowed  our  unparalleled  development  of  material 
things  to  outstrip  our  development  of  ideals.  The  importance  of  produc- 
tion in  quantity  has  overtaken  and  passed  the  importance  of  the  American 
ideal  of  democracy  and  freedom.  We  have  been  more  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  our  material  production  than  about  the  quality  of  our  youth." 
— ^Pearl  A.  Wanamaker.  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  N.E.A.,  1947.  Used  by  permission. 
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\  LL,  eight  Sunday  Schools  in  Riv- 
erside Stake  (Salt  Lake  City) 
now  have  libraries  with  active  li- 
brarians supervising  them.  These 
libraries  now  contain  a  total  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  mounted  pic- 
tures, in  addition  to  collections  of 
books,  maps,  charts  and  other  teach- 
ing aids. 

Supervising  librarians  in  the  stake 
is  Georgia  Mortensen,  who  started 
a  library  in  the  Thirty-fourth  "Ward 
of  that  stake  four  years  ago.  In 
building  the  ward  library.  Sister 
Mortensen  gathered  pictures  from 
national  magazines,  Church  peri- 
odicals, magazine  sections  of  news- 
papers, calendars,  and  other  sources. 
When  she  was  called  to  the  stake 
board  in  September,  1947,  there 
were  approximately  thirty-four 
hundred  pictures  in  her  ward  library 
— all  carefully  mounted,  identified, 
classified  and  filed  in  a  cabinet  of 
drawers.  Grateful  Sunday  School 
teachers  were  using  pictures  from 
the  file  every  Sunday. 

Now,  through  Sister  Mortensen's 
leadership,  other  wards  in  the  stake 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Ward  library.  Picture  collec- 
tions are  growing,  and  teachers'  ap- 
preciation of  their  usefulness  is 
growing  with  them.  Most  ward  li- 
brarians follow  the  plan  of  distrib- 
uting pictures  for  forthcoming 
lessons  after  Sunday  School.  At  the 


same  time,  teachers  return  to  the 
library  pictures  that  have  been  used 
that  day. 

Once  each  month,  ward  librarians 
gather  at  a  home,  and  there  discuss 
common  problems  and  receive  sug- 
gestions from  others.  One  of  the 
greatest  benefits  of  these  meetings 
comes  from  information  regarding 
useful  pictures  appearing  in  current 
magazines  and  other  publications. 
For  example,  if  one  of  the  librarians 
discovers  some  excellent  Bible  pic- 
tures appearing  in  Life,  she  passes 
the  information  to  others,  and  they 
buy  copies  for  clipping  or  obtain 
them  from  friends.  At  Christmas 
time,  one  of  the  group  found  some 
beautiful  pictures  for  Sunday  School 
use  in  an  inexpensive  story  book. 
Others  shared  the  benefits  of  the 
discovery.  Demonstrations  on 
mounting,  classifying,  and  filing 
pictures  are  also  given  at  the  meet- 
ings. Following  the  library  business 
each  time,  a  brief  social,  with  re- 
freshments, is  enjoyed. 

Librarians  in  Riverside  Stake  in- 
clude: Geneva  Mortensen,  Thirty- 
fourth  Ward;  Patricia  Davidson, 
Sixteenth  Ward;  Beth  Gray,  Fif- 
teenth Ward;  Mary  Taylor,  Twen- 
ty-ninth Ward;  Larue  Simsbury, 
Center;  Lyle  B.  Kennelly,  Twenty- 
eighth;  Arvilla  Giles,  Riverside;  and 
Fay  Chamberlain,  Airport  Branch. 
— Wendell  /.  Ashton 
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T^E  question  asked  most  fre- 
quently at  this  year's  Sunday 
School  conventions  by  members  of 
the  music  corps  is  "When  is  the  new 
hymn  book  going  to  be  available?" 

Many  wards  and  branches 
throughout  the  Church  have  found 
themselves  seriously  handicapped 
during  recent  years  because  of  lack 
of  books. 

However,  the  future  looks  bright- 
er. According  to  Tracy  Y.  Cannon, 
chairman  of  the  General  Church 
Music  Committee,  the  new  books 
should  be  available  for  release  with- 
in six  months.  He  hastened  to  quali- 
fy his  statement,  however,  by  add- 
ing that  "anything  can  happen." 
But  his  most  conservative  predic- 
tion placed  the  date  of  issue  at  year's 
end,  at  the  very  latest. 

He  offered  the  following  encour- 
aging information  to  bolster  up  his 
prediction:  First  proofs  on  the  book 
have  all  been  read,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  now  in  the  process  of  read- 


ing second  proofs.  Each  successive 
proof-reading  naturally  takes  less 
time;  hence,  projected  third  and 
fourth  readings  should  see  the  pro- 
cess speeded  up  considerably.  All 
that  will  then  remain  will  be  the 
actual  printing  and  binding  job. 
The  printer  has  the  paper  supply  in 
stock.  The  books  will  be  printed 
and  published  by  the  Deseret  News 
Press  and  distributed  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Deseret  Book  Co. 

The  new  hymn  book  is  to  be  used 
for  all  adult  congregational  gather- 
ings of  the  Church,  including  Sac- 
rament meetings.  Priesthood  gather- 
ings, Relief  Society,  M.I.A.  and 
Sunday  School.  Two  other  books 
also  in  process  are  a  new  Junior 
Sunday  School  and  Primary  song 
book  and  a  book  of  recreational 
songs. 

The  new  edition  will  have  many 
interesting  features  which  indicate 
that  it  will  most  certainly  have 
been  worth  the  anxious  waiting. 

— Lowell  M.  Durham 


"How  sour  sweet  music  is,  "When  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion 
kept!  So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives." — Shakespeare 


CRIME  AND  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
XContinued  from  page  231) 
am  certain  that  unless  children  are      as  their  fundamental  objective,  we 
given   the   opportunity  of   partici-       cannot  hope    to   materially    reduce 
pating  in  activities  which  have  God      crime  in  our  country, 
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Purify  our  hearts,  our  Savior, 
Let  us  go  not  far  astray, 

That  we  may  be  counted  worthy 
Of  Thy  Spirit,  day  by  day. 
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THEME  FOR  JULY:   THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  JUNIOR 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


npHE  ward  faculty  meeting  for 
July  might  well  be  devoted  to 
a  study  of  the  teaching-learning 
process  as  it  moves  forward  in  the 
Junior  Sunday  Schools  of  our 
Church. 

It  is  felt  that  the  Junior  Sunday 
Schools  can  provide  the  environ- 
ment that  will  be  conducive  to  good 
spiritual  learning  experiences  for 
children,  and  that  through  them  the 
special  needs  of  young  children  can 
be  met. 

A  teacher  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  has  a  wonderful  opportunity. 
She  can  set  up  an  environment  of 
growth  for  young  children.  She  can 
stimulate  their  thinking.  She  can 
help  them  plan  worthwhile  activi- 
ties. A  great  challenge  goes  along 
with  this  opportunity.  A  teacher  has 
precious  individuals  with  which  to 
work.  She  has  God's  little  children 
to  guide.  She  will  want  to  guide 
them  through  experiences  in  Sun- 
day School  so  that  each  individual 
may  be  helped  to  reach  his  optimum 
growth  and  development.  She  will 
be  anxious  that  each  child  achieves 
a  wholesome  personality. 

If  a  teacher  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  would  really  succeed  in  this 
great  undertaking  she  must  strive 
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to      become      an      "understanding 
teacher." 

An  interesting  and  profitable  dis- 
cussion might  be  centered  around 
the  qualities  of  the  "understanding 
teacher."  The  following  ideas  are 
offered  in  a  suggestive  way  for  the 
discussion  period. 

(1)  An  "understanding  teacher" 
will  recognize  that  a  child  is  active. 
He  is  continuously  interacting  with 
his  environment,  and  as  he  does  so  a 
change  is  produced  in  him,  in  his 
environment,  and  in  the  relation- 
ship between  himself  and  his  en- 
vironment. 

(2)  An  "understanding  teacher" 
will  recognize  that  a  child  is  unique. 
He  differs  from  all  other  individuals. 
He  follows  a  typical  order  of  de- 
velopment, growing  at  his  own  rate 
of  speed  and  in  his  own  way. 

(3)  An  "understanding  teacher" 
will  think  of  children's  behavior  as 
being  caused.  A  child's  actions  may 
be  understood  if  his  unique  past 
experience  is  known,  if  his  present 
situation  is  analyzed  in  terms  of 
what  it  means  to  him,  and  if  his 
desires  and  hopes  for  the  future 
are  taken  into  consideration.  If  a 
child  gets  into  difficulty,  the  teacher 
will  not  punish  or  reprimand  him 
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because  of  the  act,  but  will  seek  to 
discover  the  underlying  cause  and 
attempt  to  remove  it. 

(4)  An  "understanding  teacher" 
will  be  able  and  willing  to  accept 
all  children  emotionally.  She  will 
feel  that  each  child  is  important  as 
a  person  and  is  entitled  to  all  the 
help  that  can  be  given  to  allow  him 
to  achieve  his  best  development. 
She  will  have  faith  in  the  abilities 
of  each  child,  and  will  realize  that 
he  has  potentialities  beyond  her  own 
expectations.  She  will  see  the  per- 
sonal worth  of  each  child. 

(5)  An  "understanding  teacher" 
will  be  objective  and  will  use  the 
scientific  method  in  making  judg- 
ments about  any  individual.  She 
will  seek  for  facts  and  check  their 
validity.  She  will  not  be  influenced 
by  prejudices,  nor  inclined  to  act 
when  under  emotional  istress. 

(6)  An  "understanding  teacher" 
will  know  the  processes  of  develop- 
ment. She  will  know  the  character- 
istics of  age  levels.  She  will  know 
what  might  be  expected  in  terms 
of  behavior  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

(7)  An  "understanding  teacher" 
will  know  that  certain  heeds  must 
be  met  by  each  individual.  She  will 
especially  be  conscious  of  the  basic 
psychological  needs.  A  child  needs 
security.  He  wants  to  feel  that  he 
belongs.  A  child  needs  recognition. 
He  wants  a  feeling  of  adequacy.  He 
wants  to  be  needed.  A  child  needs 
love  and  affection.  He  wants  to  ex- 
perience success  on  his  own  ability. 
He  wants  to  understand  the  proper 
balance  between  success  and  failure. 


( 8  )   An  "understanding  teacher" 
will  realize  that  children  need  cre- 
ative outlets  for  emotional  tensions. 
Each  activity  is  accompanied  by  a 
feeling  or  emotion.   These  feelings 
should  not  be  denied.  This  will  only 
put  them  beyond  control  and  for 
a  time  only.  A  way  must  be  found 
to  let  them  out.  The  teacher's  prob- 
lem is  to  bring  out  the  feelings  di- 
rectly.  She  can  do  this  by  letting 
children  know  that  she  would  like 
them  to  feel  free  in  confiding  in  her. 
Children  should  be  able  to  look  at 
the  teacher  as  a  sympathetic  friend. 
They  should  be  able  to  pour  out 
their  feelings  to  her.   The  teacher 
should  be  eager  and  ready  to  accept 
a  child's  feelings  even  if  they  are 
negative.  As  the  feelings  come  out 
he  feels  relieved.  He  has  faced  what 
lies  underneath.  He  will  no  longer 
need  to  hid  them  until  they  force 
themselves    out    in   some   distorted 
way.    The  important  thing  is  the 
teacher's  continuous  and  living  ac- 
ceptance of  the  feelings  no  matter 
what  they  are.   The  teacher  must 
encourage   the  children   to  express 
their  feelings  through  creative  ac- 
tivities. They  may  paint  their  feel- 
ings into  pictures.  They  may  write 
them  into  poems  and  stories.  They 
may    express    them    through    free 
rhythmical    activities.    They    may 
weave  them  into  dramatic  play. 

(9)  An  "understanding  teacher" 
will  encourage  children  to  think  for 
themselves.  She  will  want  them  to 
face  problems  squarely,  to  make  de- 
cisions for  solving  them,  and  to 
carry  out  the  decisions. 

(10)  An  "understanding  teach- 
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er"  will  be  humble.  She  will  seek 
divine  guidance.  She  helps  to  build 
the  thoughts  and  lives  of  those 
whose  ideals  will  set  the  pace  for 
the  tomorrows.  She  must  have  faith 
in  a  kind  Heavenly  Father.  She  must 
have  loyalty  and  good  will  for  her 
fellowmen.  She  must  have  respect 
for  herself. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  from  such 
a  discussion  all  teachers  might  re- 
solve to  become  "understanding 
teachers"  so  that  the  beautiful  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  more 
effective  in  the  lives  of  all  members. 

Questions  for  discussion 

1.  How  many  children  can  most 


profitably  be  assigned  to  one  teach- 
er? 

2.  What  types  of  equipment  are 
needed  to  illustrate  a  lesson  for  the 
young  child? 

3.  How  can  the  teacher  and  the 
parent  best  cooperate  in  helping  the 
beginning  child  feel  secure  in  Sun- 
day School  attendance? 

4.  How  mature  should  a  teacher 
in  the  Junior  Sunday  School  be? 

5.  How  can  oflScers  and  teachers 
of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Sunday 
Schools  cooperate  so  as  to  make  a 
unified  program? 

— Hazel  Fletcher 


THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON 

(Continued  from  page  221) 


hold  it  will  not  get  any  root;  and 
when  the  heat  of  the  sun  cometh 
and  scorcheth  it,  because  it  hath  no 
root  it  withers  away,  and  ye  pluck 
it  up  and  cast  it  out. 

"Now  this  is  not  because  the  seed 
was  not  good,  neither  is  it  because 
the  fruit  thereof  would  not  be  de- 
sirable; but  it  is  because  your 
ground  is  barren,  and  ye  will  not 
nourish  the  tree,  therefore,  ye  can- 
not have  the  fruit  thereof." 

(Vss.  38,  39.) 

Faith  in  Christ 


the  fruitfulness  of  one's  faith  is  its 
object.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  our  faith,  as  stated  in  the  Fourth 
Article  of  Faith,  is  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  richness  of  our 
religious  living  will  depend  largely 
on  what  we  have  faith  in  because 
of  our  faith  in  Christ. 

Faith  in  Christ  is  the  dominant 
theme  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  from 
the  fly-leaf  to  Moroni's  last  chapter. 
It  is  a  rich  faith  too,  for  it  associates 
with  Christ  personal  immortality, 
forgiveness  of  sin,  the  love  of  every 


virtue  and  good  thing,  and  a  deep. 
That   which   largely    determines      abiding  love  for  all  nien. 
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Abbreviations 

Church  News — Saturday  Church  Section  of 

Deseret   News. 
Era — The  Improvement  Era. 
Instructor — The  Instructor. 
R.  S.  Mag. — The  Relief  Society  Magazine. 

FIRST   INTERMEDIATE    DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  for  Children 

Chapter  26.  Fighting;  Against  Famine 

"The  Story  of  Canute  Peterson,"  Instruc- 
tor, vol.  81,  June,  1946,  p.  284.  "Salvation 
Wheat" — how  late  wheat  saved  Lehi  pio- 
neers from  starvation  after  grasshoppers 
ate  the  early  wheat. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Miraculous  Events 
Back  of  the  Centennial,"  Church  News, 
March  29,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  Story  of  the 
cricket  plague ;  means  of  filling  empty 
stomachs  Tvith  thistle  stocks,   etc. 

Chapter  27.  You  Can't  Eat  Gold 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  "How  Our  Pioneers 
Helped  to  Add  New  Stars  to  Our  Flag," 
Instructor,  vol.  82,  July,  1947,  p.  310.  Short 
description  of  circumstances  in  the  valley 
during  days  of  the  "gold  rush." 

"Heber  C.  Kimball's  Prophecy,"  Church 
News,  May  31,  1947.  pp.  10,  12.  Detailed 
description  of  Heber  C.  Kimball's  prophecy 
that  states  goods  would  be  sold  in  Utah 
cheaper  than  in  New  York  and  of  condi- 
tions in  valley  following  this  prophecy  and 
discovery  of  gold. 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  "How  Our  Pioneers 
Helped  to  Add  New  Stars  to  Our  Flag," 
Instructor,  vol.  82,  Aug..  1947,  p.  352.  Sam- 
uel Brannan's  settlement  in  Yerba  Buena, 
later  San  Francisco,  and  discovery  of  gold. 
Brief  comment  on  colonization  in  San  Ber- 
nardino. 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  "How  Our  Pioneers 
Helped  to  Add  New  Stars  to  Our  Flagg," 
Instructor,  vol.  82,  Oct.,  1947,  p.  465.  Story 
of  Ellen  Cowan  and  rise  and  fall  of  her 
wealth  through  gold. 

Chapter    28.  Salt     Lake,     The    Mother    of 
Settlements 

Leslie  L,  Sudweeks,  "Some  Experiences 
with  General  Villa,"  Era,  vol.  48,  Jan., 
1945,  pp.  23,  49.  Experiences  of  Mormon 
colonists    in  Mexico  with  Pancho  Villa. 

Leslie  L.  Sudweeks,  "When  Mormon  En- 
terprise   Won    the    Acclaim    of    President 


Diaz,"  Era,  vol.  48,  Oct.,  1945.  pp.  570,  608, 
609.  Sidelights  on  Mexican  colonization. 

William  R.  Palmer.  "Pioneers  of  South- 
ern Utah — Lehi  Willard  Jones,"  Instructor, 
vol.  40,  Jan.,  1945,  pp.  7,  8.  Story  of  hard 
work  as  a  youth  in  a  Mormon  colony. 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  "How  Our  Pioneers 
Helped  to  Add  New  Stars  to  Our  Flag," 
Instructor,  vol.  82,  July,  1947,  pp.  310,  311. 
Sites  and  leaders  of  early  Utah  colonies ; 
choosing  of  a  capital  for  the  state. 

J,  N.  Washburn,  "Black  Hawk,"  Era,  vol. 
50,  March,  1947.  pp.  154,  166.  A  true  short 
story  of  pioneer  times.  How  an  early  pio- 
neer colonizer  befriended  a  wounded  Indian. 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  "How  Our  Pioneers 
Helped  to  Add  New  Stars  to  Our  Flag," 
Instructor,  vol.  82,  Aug.,  1947,  p.  352. 
Samuel  Brannan's  settlement  in  Yerba 
Buena,  later  San  Francisco,  and  discovery 
of  gold.  Brief  comment  on  colonization  in 
San  Bernardino. 

Howard  R.  Driggs.  "How  Our  Pioneers 
Helped  to  Add  New  Stars  to  Our  Flag." 
Instructor,  vol.  82.  Oct.,  1947,  p.  461.  Col- 
onization in  Nevada;  November,  1947,  p. 
507,   Mormon   pioneering    in   old  Idaho. 

Antoine  R.  Ivins,  "Challenge  of  the  Pio- 
neers," Era,  vol.  50,  Nov.,  1947,  p.  729. 
Early  colonizing  in  St.  George  and  stamina 
of  those  sent  there. 

Jessie  M.  Sherwood,  "Pilgrims  of  the 
West."  Era,  vol.  50,  Jan..  1947,  pp.  22,  54. 
Interesting  true  story  of  pioneer  woman 
who  helped  colonize  in  Utah — experiences 
in  remote  colonies  with  fellow-townspeople, 
outlaw  cowboys  and  Indians. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Mormon  Explora- 
tion and  colonization,"  Church  News,  April 
26,  1947.  pp.  10,  12.  Some  pertinent  history 
on  colonizing  parties  and  incidents  along 
the  way. 

SECOND   INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Leaders  of  the  Scriptures 

Chapter  XXV.  Abinadi,  the  Fearletss 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "Fate  of  a  Traitorous 
King,"  Church  News,  Feb.  3,  1947,  p.  11. 
The  story  told  of  Abinadi  and  wicked  King 
Noah, 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "One  Was  Courage- 
ous," Church  News,  May  5,  1945,  pp.  11,  12. 
Abinadi  telling  the  people  of  their  wicked- 
ness, being  east  into  prison  and  burned  to 
death. 
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Chapter  XXVI.  Alma,  the  Courasreous 
Missionary 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "After  Darkness 
Comes  Light,"  Cliurcit  News,  March  10, 
1945,  p.  15.  Gideon  helps  to  get  the  people 
to  flee  from   the   Lamanites. 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "Alma,"  Church  News, 
May  19,  1945,  p.  11.  The  conversion  and 
missionary   work  of  Alma. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Teachings  Con- 
cerning Death,  Judgment,  and  the  Here- 
after in  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Church 
News,  Feb.  8,  1947.  pp.  10,  12.  A  brief  dis- 
cussion   on   the  works  of  Alma. 

Chapter  XXVII.  Alma,    the  Great  High 
Priest 

Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "Nine  Generations 
of  Spiritual  Leaders,"  Era,  vol.  48,  March, 

1945,  pp.  144,  IfiO.  The  repentance  and 
righteous  work  of  Alma. 

JUNIOR   DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints 

Chapter   24.  Valiant   Defenders 

Preston  Nibley,  "Exodus  to  Greatness," 
Church  News,  Aug.  17,  1946,  p.  11;  Sept. 
14,  1946,  p.  11.  Col.  Kane,  friend  of  the 
Saints,  stricken  with  sudden  illness  and 
prepares  to  return  home. 

Preston  Nibley,  "An  Act  of  Providence," 
Church  News,  March  18,  1944,  p.  11.  How 
Jacob  Hamblin  was  saved  from  death. 

"Old  Big  Foot,"  Church  News,  May  6, 
1944,  pp.  11,  12.  An  interesting  Indian  story 
telling  of  Jacob  Hamblin. 

Juanita  Brooks,  "Jacob  Hamblin,  Apostle 
to  the  Indians,"  Era,  vol.  47,  April,  1944, 
pp.  210,  211,  249.  Hamblin's  missionary  ex- 
periences among  the  Indians. 

Chapter  25.  Joseph  Smith 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Was  Joseph  Smith 
Divinely   Inspired,"    Church    News,   Jan.   5, 

1946,  pp.  10,  12.  Facts  about  Joseph  Smith 
and  his  teachings  conflrmed. 

"An  Editor's  Observations  of  Joseph 
Smith."   Church   News,  Feb.    23,    1946,   pp. 

4,  5.  Character  sketches  of  Joseph  Smith 
and  others. 

"Editor  Bennett  Gives  Description  of 
Prophet,"  Church  News,  March  2,  1946,  p. 

5,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  gives  a  description  of 
Joseph  Smith. 

"Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor  of  Boston,  De- 
scribes the  Prophet,"  Church  News>  March 
16,  1946,  p.  4.  Quincy's  impression  of  the 
Prophet. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "The  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,"  Church  News,  May  25,  1946,  p.  10. 
The  characteristics  and  personality  of 
Joseph  Smith. 
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John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,  vol.  49,  August,  1946,  p. 
513.  What  manner  of  boy  and  youth  was 
Joseph  Smith  ? 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Joseph  Smith," 
Church  News,  Dec.  15,  1945,  p.  10.  Joseph 
Smith  as  a  boy. 

"Last  Year  of  a  Noble  Life,"  Church 
News,  March  18,  1944,  p.  10.  "Traveler" 
describes   Joseph    Smith. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Joseph  Smith,"  Era, 
vol.  49,  May.  1946,  pp.  290,  314.  Character 
and  work  of  Joseph  Smith. 

Chapter  26.  Brigham   Young 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Brigham  Young," 
Church  News,  March  15,  1947,  pp.  10.  12. 
Valuable  comments  on  the  character  and 
work  of  Brigham  Young. 

"Brigham  Young,"  Instructor,  vol.  82, 
July,  1947,  pp.  300,  301,  347.  A  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Brigham  Young. 

William  E.  Stoker,  "The  Prophet  Bi-ig- 
ham  Young,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  34,  June, 
1947,  pp.  363-366.  An  article  on  the  life 
of  Brigham  Young. 

Preston  Nibley,  "The  Bogus  Brigham," 
Church  News,  April  1,  1944,  p.  11.  Brigham 
Young  outwitted  his  enemies. 

H.  Wayne  Driggs,  "Brigham  Young's 
Call  to  Leadership,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  32, 
Aug.,  1945.  pp.  498-501.  The  leadership  and 
greatness   of  Brigham  Young. 

William  E.  Berrett,  "To  Brigham  Young 
—A  Tribute,"  Era,  vol,  50,  June,  1947,  p. 
381.  A  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Brigham 
Young. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,  vol.  60,  Aug.,  1947,  pp. 
532,  633.  Wherein  lay  the  greatness  of 
Brigham   Young. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Was  Brigham  Young 
Loyal  to  Joseph  Smith  ?"  Era,  vol.  50,  Dec, 
1947,  p.  821.  Reverence  and  love  shown  by 
Brigham  Young  for  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Was  Brigham  Young 
a  Prophet?"  Era,  vol.  50,  Nov..  1947,  p.  741. 
How  Brigham  Young  fulfilled  all  require- 
ments of  a  true  prophet  in  his  life,  work 
and  teachings. 

Chapter  27.  John  Taylor 

Preston  Nibley,  "Interposition  of  Provi- 
dence," Church  News,  April  8,  1944.  How 
John  Taylor  and  other  Saints  were  saved 
from  the  Indians. 

Milton  Bennion,  "Our  Cover  Picture," 
Instructor,  vol.  83,  Jan.,  1948,  pp.  28,  29, 
Brief  sketch  of  life  of  President  Taylor. 

ADVANCED    JUNIOR 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

Lesson  23.  Peace,  and  Then  the  Sword 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "The  Trail   of  Human 
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Error,"  Church  News,  April  8,  1944,  p.  16. 
A  brief  discussion  of  the  apostasy. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  Conference  Address, 
Church  News,  Oct.  13,  1945,  p.  19.  The 
people  wandered  away  after  the  death  of 
Jesus'  apostles. 

George  Albert  Smith,  Conference  Ad- 
dress, Church  News,  Oct.  20,  1945,  pp.  1, 
8.  Comments  on  the  name  of  our  Church 
and   its   significance. 

Joseph  L,  Wirthlin,  "Importance  of 
Name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Church  News, 
April  15,  1946,  p.  15.  Our  church  organized 
in  the  pattern  of  the  primitive  church  and 
bears  name  of  Christ. 

"His  Church  Must  Bear  Hia  Name," 
Church  News,  June  8,  1946.  p.  2.  The  Church 
bears  the  name  of  Christ  and  teaches  the 
principles    He  taught. 

Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  "Modern  Prob- 
lems," Church  News,  July  13,  1946,  pp.  6, 
8.  Comments  on  wars  and  cause  of  wars 
among  the  Nephite  people. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  296,  297.  Ordi- 
nances changed  and  false  doctrines  crept 
into  the  Church  after  the  death  of  Jesus. 

Lesson   24.  The  Church   in  the    Roman 
Empire 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  295,  296.  A 
brief  discussion  on  the  changing  of  ordi- 
nances and  false  doctrines  that  brought 
the  apostasy. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "The  Trail  of  Human 
Error,"  Church  News,  April  8,  1944,  p.  16. 
A  brief  discussion  of  the  apostasy. 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "The  Early  Christian 
Fathers,"  Instructor,  vol.  82,  March,  1947, 
p.  129.  Comments  which  reveal  basic  ten- 
dencies in  the  apostasy  from  the  primitive 
church  of  Christ. 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "Textual  Criticism 
and  the  Neiv  Testament,"  Instructor,  vol. 
81,  May,  1946,  pp.  230,  231.  The  renaissance 
period  influential  in  stimulating  studies  of 
Nevsr  Testament   manuscripts. 

Lesson  25.  Men  in  Revolt 

Olga  K.  Miller,  "Democracy  and  Reli- 
gion," Era.  vol.  50,  June,  1947,  pp.  366. 
367.  The  reformation  by  John  Hus  discussed. 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "Mysticism  and  Re- 
ligion," Instructor,  vol.  81,  Feb.,  1946,  pp. 
86-89.  Religious  experiences  of  John  Wes- 
ley, Martin  Luther  and  others. 

SEZNIOR   DEPARTMENT 

Our  Standard  Works 

Chapter  23.  The  Lost  Manuscript 

Preston  Nibley,  "The  Smith  Family  in 
New  York,"  Church  News,  Oct.  21,  1944, 
p.  11.  Comments  concerning  the  lost  man- 
uscript. 


Chapter  24.  Witnesses  to  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Witnesses 
to  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Church  News, 
Aug.  19,  1944,  pp.  14,  16.  Prophecies  con- 
cerning witnesses  fulfilled. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "A  Testimony 
Against  the  World,"  Church  News,  Aug. 
26,  1944,  pp.  10,  12.  The  witnesses  stead- 
fast to  testimony  even  though  disfellow- 
shipped  from  the  Church. 

Preston  Nibley,  "The  Smith  Family  in 
New  York,"  Church  News,  Nov.  18,  1944, 
p.  15.  Feelings  of  the  witnesses  while  view- 
ing the  sacred  plates. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,  vol.  49,  June,  1946.  pp. 
385,  414.  Why  we  can  believe  the  witnesses 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Chapter  25.  The  Book  of  Mormon  Published 

Albert  L.  Zobell.  Jr..  "Romance  of  the 
Third  Edition  of  the  Book  of  Mormon," 
Era,  vol.  49,  Sept.,  1946,  pp.  548,  549,  594. 
How  money  was  obtained  to  print  the  third 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "A  Voice  from 
the  Dead,"  Church  News,  Aug.  5,  1944,  pp. 
10,  12.  Favorable  and  unfavorable  reactions 
to  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "Orson  Pratt — ^A  Bio- 
graphical Study,"  Instructor,  vol.  82,  Feb.. 
1947,  pp.  49,  62.  Orson  Pratt  converted  to 
the  gospel  through  the  Book  of   Mormon. 

Church  News,  Dec.  16.  1944,  p.  13.  Photo- 
graphic copy  of  announcement  in  Wayne 
Sentinel  of  the  publication  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Otis  Peterson,  "Raft  Voyage  Proves  Ori- 
gin of  South  Sea  Natives,"  Church  News, 
Oct.  18,  1947,  p.  6.  News  story  of  experi- 
ment on  drifting  raft  to  show  inhabitants 
of  Pacific  Isles  came  from  coast  of  South 
America,  showing  common  origin,  in  line 
with   Book    of   Mormon   teachings. 


Chapter  26. 
mon 


Messages  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 


Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Personal  Religion  and 
Brotherhood  in  the  Book  of  Mormon," 
Church  News,  Feb.  1.  1947,  pp.  10,  12. 
Man's  relationship  to  man  and  to  God  as 
revealed  by  the  Book   of  Mormon. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Some  Universals  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Church  News,  Feb. 
15,  1947.  p.  10.  Comments  on  spiritual 
truths  found  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Freedom — A  Gift 
from  God,"  Church  News,  June  23,  1945, 
pp.  11,  12.  Book  of  Mormon  promises 
freedom   if  America  serves    Giod. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon," Church  News,  April  27,  1946,  p.  6. 
Truths  and  teachings  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. 

Franklin  S.  Harris.  Jr.,  "The  Book  of 
Mormon   Message  and  Evidences,"    Church 
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Ne*s,  July  6,  1946,  pp.  6,  8 ;  "Modern  Prob- 
lems," July  13,  1946,  pp.  6,  8;  "A  Modem 
Message,"  July  20,  1946.  p.  6;  "Prosperity 
and  Happiness,"  Aug.  3,  1946,  pp.  6,  8 ; 
"The  Book  of  Mormon  as  Literature," 
Sept.  21.  1946,  pp.  10,  12 ;  "The  Book  of 
Mormon  as  a  Missionary,"  Oct.  19,  1946, 
pp.  10,  12 ;  "Summary  of  Evidences  for 
Book  of  Mormon,"  Nov.  2,  1946,  pp.  10, 
12.  A  series  of  articles  discussing  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

ADVANCED    SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT 

Principles  of  the  Gospel 
Chapter  22.  Wheat  and  Weeds 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "The  First  Great 
Cause,"  Era,  vol.  49,  May,  1946,  pp.  269. 
330-332.  Beware  of  false  doctrines  that  seek 
to  destroy  the  gospel  plan. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,  vol.  48,  Feb.,  1945,  pp. 
85,  111.  Processes  that  lead  people  astray 
from  the  gospel  should  be  examined. 

"Beware  of  False  Doctrines  and  Mys- 
teries," Church  News,  Sept.  28,  1946,  p.  2. 
"Private  interpretations"  frequently  result 
in  conceptions  that  are  not  compatible  with 
the  revealed  word  of  God. 

J.  Reuben  Clark.  Jr.,  "Truth  and  Sim- 
plicity in  Church  Ordinances,"  Era,  vol.  48, 
Nov.,  1945,  pp.  636,  637.  Warnings  against 
false  doctrines  that  have  no  part  in  the 
restored   gospel. 

Ftanklin  L.  West,  "Freedom  in  Religion," 
Church  News,  June  22,  1946,  pp.  6,  8.  A 
brief  discussion  of  the  apostasy. 

David  O.  McKay.  "Old  Battles  Yet  To 
Be  Fought — ^New  Victories  to  Win,"  Era, 
vol.  48.  Nov..  1945,  pp.  638,  639,  699.  Self- 
ishness and  lack  of  faith  bring  sorrow, 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  48,  Nov.,  1945,  pp.  655,  690.  Ex- 
horting the  Saints  to  be  aware  of  false 
teachings  and  to  hold  fast  to  the  gospel 
standards. 

Editorial,  "Enemies  from  Within," 
Church  News,  Feb.  2,  1946,  p.  1.  Enemies 
within  the  Church  in  Joseph  Smith's  time 
brought  persecution. 

"The  One  Mighty  and  Strong,"  Church 
Newsi,  July  28,  1945,  pp.  1,  6,  9.  People 
warned  against  false  doctrines. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  "Church  Warned 
Against  Apostate  Doctrines,"  Church  News, 
Oct.  13,  1945,  p.  8.  Latter-day  Saints  should 
be  on  guard  against  false  doctrines. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Critics  of  Leaders  Show 
Signs  of  Spiritual  Sickness,"  Church  News, 
Oct.  11,  1947,  p.  7.  Warning  against  re- 
bellion against  God's  chosen  servants.  Ex- 
ample of  sower  and  the  seeds. 

Chapter    23.  History    and   Development    of 
the  Church 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "An  Answer  to  Pray- 
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er,"  Church  News,  Dec.  1,  1945,  pp.  10.  12 
and  Dec.  8,  1945,  pp.  10,  12.  An  account  of 
the  vision,  the  visitation  of  Moroni  and  the 
receiving  of  the  plates. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "The  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,"   Church   News,   May  25,    1946,   pp. 

10,  12.  Events  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  briefly  related. 

"Holy  Melchizedek  Priesthood  Restored," 
Church  News,  June  15,  1946,  p.  2.  Events 
connected  with  the  restoration  of  the  Priest- 
hood discussed. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Church  a  Divine 
Institution,"  Church  News,  Dec.  14,  1946, 
pp.  10,  12.  The  restoration  of  various  keys 
necessary  for  complete  organization  of  the 
Church. 

Preston  Nibley,  "Willard  Richards'  Calm 
Leadership  Holds  Church  After  the  Proph- 
et's Death,"  Church  News,  Aug.  4,  1945,  pp. 

11,  12;  Aug.  11,  1945,  pp.  11,  12.  Events 
following   the  death   of   the    Prophet. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Restoration  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood,"  Church  News,  June 
30,  1945,  p.  11.  A  short  account  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood. 

Chapter    24.  History    and    Development    of 
the  Church  (concluded) 

Preston  Nibley,  "Exodus  to  Greatness," 
Church  News,  Jan.  5,  1946,  pp.  11,  12. 
Events  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints  in  the  last 
week  in  Illinois. 

Editorial,  "Line  of  Authority,"  Church 
News,  Oct.  6,  1945,  p.  1.  Comments  regard- 
ing the  line  of  authority. 

Preston  Nibley,  "Exodus  to  Greatness." 
Church  News,  Feb.  9,  1946,  pp.  11,  12. 
Events  connected  with  the  exodus  of  the 
Saints  from  Nauvoo, 

Preston  Nibley,  "March  of  the  Camp  of 
Israel  Begun  Toward  Homes  in  the  West," 
Church  News,  March  2,  1946,  pp.  11,  12. 
Instructions  and  activities  connected  with 
the  first  day's   march. 

"1946  Annual  Church  Financial  and  Sta- 
tistical Report,"  Church  News,  April  5, 
1947,  pp.  6,  7.  Report  of  the  number  of 
missionaries,  wards,  stakes,  and  growth  of 
the  Church. 

Alma  Sonne,  Conference  Address,  Era, 
vol.  48,  Nov.,  1945,  pp.  685,  686.  The  growth 
and  development  of  the  Church. 

J.  Howard  Pyle,  "This  Is  the  Time," 
Church  News,  Aug.  16,  1947,  p.  5.  Stirring 
appeal  of  non-member  newsman  to  Church 
members  to  continue  in  paths  laid  by  their 
ancestors  and  not  rest  back  on  achieve- 
ments of  those  who   have  gone  before. 

Elbert  D.  Thomas,  "The  Meaning  of  the 
Mormon  Migration,"  Instructor,  vol.  82, 
July,  1947,  pp.  306,  307,  346;  Era,  Oct., 
1947,  p.  657.  Empire  building  effect  for 
America  of  Mormon  colonization  in  the 
West. 

Chapter   25.  Mormonism,  a  Distinctive 
Religion 

John  A.   Widtsoe,  "The  Way  to  Peace," 
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Em,  vol.  49,  May,  1946.  pp.  279,  294,  295. 
The  unique  things  about  Mormonism  that 
would  bring  peace. 

Marion  G.  Romneyj  Conference  Address* 
Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  p.  302.  The  belief 
of  our  Church  with  reference  to  revelation 
makes  us  unique. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1946.  pp.  296.  297.  Our 
claim  of  the  restoration  of  the  Priesthood 
as  promised  by  Elijah  makes  us  distinctive. 

George  Albert  Smith.  "The  Church  with 
Divine  Authority,"  Church  News,  Sept.  28. 

1946.  pp.  1,  6,  9.  The  Church  we  belong 
to  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  Savior  of  the  world. 

"His  Church  Must  Bear  His  Name." 
Church  News,  June  8.  1946.  p.  2.  Questions 
and  answers  regarding  the  restoration  of 
the  gospel  and  naming  of  the  Church. 

Alma  Sonne,  Conference  Address,  Era, 
vol.  48.  Nov..  1945.  pp.  685.  686.  The  growth, 
development  and  naming  of  our  Church. 

George  Albert  Smith,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  48,  Nov.,  1945,  pp.  712,  723.  Our 
Church  organized  by  the  wisdom  of  God, 
whose  name  it  bears. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  "Importance  of  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Church  News,  April 

15,  1946,  p.  15.  Church  organized  after  the 
primitive  church  and  carries  the  name  of 
Christ. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Revelation  Funda- 
mental with  Pioneers,"  Church  News,  Aug. 

16,  1947,  p.  11.  The  Church  was  founded 
and  now  flourishes  on  revelation  and  obed- 
ience to  the  revealed  word  of  God. 

GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Gospel  Message 

Chapter  XIII.  New  Light  Thrown  Upon  the 
Relationship  of  Man  to  God 
Lessons  23  to  26 

Stephen  L  Richards,  "The  Gospel  Plan," 
Instructor,  vol.  81,  June,  1946,  pp.  270-274. 
The  gospel  plan  offers  a  workable  program 
for  peace  and   reconstruction. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "What  Price  Sin  ?"  Church 
News,  March  17,  1946,  pp.  14,  16.  Sin  and 
free  agency  in  relation  to  the  gospel  plan. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "A  Way  to  Discover 
God,"  Church  News,  Sept.  22,  1945,  pp.  10, 
12.  Faith  is  the  tool  by  which  we  find  God. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "The  Dignity  of  Man." 
Church  News,  Feb.  2,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  Am- 
plification of  the  Latter-day  Saint  belief 
that  man  is  a  child  of  God  and  therefore 
has  great  possibilities. 

Vivian  Meik,  "Latter-day  Prophecy?  Rev- 
elation ?  Of  Course,"  Church  News,  May  31, 

1947,  pp.  9.  12.  A  discussion  of  Joseph  Smith 
as  a  prophet  and  a  revelator  proves  that 
prophecy  and  revelation  are  feasible  and 
happen  today. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry.  "The  Concept  of  God 
and  Man,"  Church  News,  Nov.  30,  1946,  p. 


10.  The  close  relationship  betweeli  God  and 
man  is  brought  out  in   this  discussion. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "The  Origin  of 
Man  and  Prophecy  Fulfilled,"  Era,  vol.  48, 
Nov.  5,  May,  1945,  pp.  242.  311-314.  Man 
was  created  by  God  and  God  reveals  truth 
to  man. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "The  Value  of  the  In- 
dividual," Era,  vol.  48.  May.  1945,  pp.  249. 
308,  309.  Earth  life  is  an  essential  link  in 
eternal  progression  and  man  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  earth  life. 

John  A.  Widtsoe.  "The  Principle  of  Rev- 
elation," Era,  vol.  48,  Nov.,  1945,  pp.  646. 
700,  702.  Revelation  is  the  principle  that 
distinguishes  the  Latter-day  Saints  from 
many  other  groups  of  believers ;  it  is  the 
principle  that  gives  strength  and  power. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "The  Mormon  Pio- 
neer Concept  of  Diety,"  Church  News,  Aug. 
23.  1947.  p.  11.  Our  knowledge  of  a  person- 
al god  received  through  revelation  and 
faith. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Revelation  Funda- 
mental with  Pioneers."  Church  News,  Aug. 
16,  1947.  p.  11.  Church  was  founded  and 
now  flourishes  on  the  revealed  word  of  God. 

GENEALOGICAL  TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT 

The   Latter-day  Saint   Family 

Chapter   25.  Size   of   FamUy:    Trends    and 
Implications 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Religion  and  the 
Family,"  Church  News,  April  29,  1944,  p. 
10.  Latter-day  Saint  beliefs  in  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  family. 

David  O.  McKay,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  50,  May,  1947,  pp.  346.  347.  Birth 
control  briefly  discussed. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "A  Most  Vital 
Principle — Marriage,"  Era,  vol.  49,  Nov., 
1946,  pp.  695,  714,  715.  When  young  people 
are  married  properly  the  Lord  commanded 
them  to  multiply. 

Chapter    26.  Adjustment   Problems    of    the 
Modern  Woman 

-  Harold  T.  Christensen,  "Woman  and 
Morals."  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  32,  Nov.,  1945,  pp. 
705-709.    Problems  of   the   modern   woman 

Mary  Brentnall,  "Let's  Talk  It  Over," 
Era,  vol.  50,  June,  1947,  pp.  385.  386.  Cur- 
rent problems  discussed. 

David  O.  McKay,  "The  Ideals  of  True 
Womanhood,"  Era,  vol.  50,  Oct.,  1947,  p. 
640.  The  power  of  a  true  woman  to  radiate 
an  influence  for  good  among  her  family  and 
friends. 

Chapter  27.  What  of  Those  Who  Never 
Marry  ? 

Harold    B.    Lee,     "Unwelcome    Wedding 
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Guests,"  Church  News,  April  14,  1945,  pp. 
18-20.  Comments  on  those  who  have  not 
married. 

Harold  T.  Christensen,  "Morals  in  Mar- 
riage and  Family  Relationships,"  R.  S. 
Mag.,  vol.  32,  Dec,  1945,  pp.  777-782,  The 
problems  of  those  who  never  marry  dis- 
cussed. 

Chapter  28.  Growing  Old   Gracefully 

Franklin  L.  West,  "Heaven  on  Earth," 
Church  News,  May  18,  1946,  p.  10.  Brief 
discussion  on  the  problems  of  old  age. 


Harold  T.  Christensen,  "Morals  in  Mar- 
riage and  Family  Relationships,"  R.  S. 
Mag.,  vol.  32,  Dec,  1945,  pp.  777-782:  Post- 
family  adjustments  discussed. 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE    DEPARTMENT 
Book   of  Mormon   Studies 
Lessons  23  to  32.  The  Book  of  Alma 
(See  April  Instructor,  p.   193.) 


Citrus  fruits  and 

tomatoes  88    " 

Other  fruits  and 

vegetables  197    " 

Milk*  213  qts 

Meat,  fish, 

poultry 
Eggs 
Fats''"''" 


78  lbs. 

15  doz. 

49  lbs. 

35  " 


147  lbs. 
25  doz. 
72  lbs. 
Sugar  and  sweets  100    " 

*  Includes  fluid  milk  and  its  equi- 
valent in  condensed,  evaporated,  and 
dried  milk,  and  cheese. 

**Includes  butter,  bacon,  and 
salt  fat  pork. 

It  is  recommended  that  vitamin 
A  "be  supplied  in  liberal  proportion 
not  only  during  growth  but  in  the 
food  of  adults  as  well,  if  a  good 
condition  of  nutrition  and  a  satis- 
factory standard  of  individual  and 
family  health  and  vitality  are  to  be 
maintained."  There  is  also  need  of 
ample  supply  of  vitamin  C  (ascor- 
bic acid),  Bi  (thiamin),  Ba  or  G 
(riboflavin)  and  niacin  (nicotinic 
acid) .  The  food  and  other  sources 
of  these  vitamins  and  amounts  of 
each  are  fully  explained  in  the  text. 
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'FOOD  AND  HEALTH" 
(Continued  from  page  204) 

Perhaps  fish  liver  oils  may  be  re- 
110  "        garded  as  "other  sources"  of  vitamin 

A  and  D. 
200  "  Concerning  mineral  requirements 

305  qts.  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  calcium. 
This  is  one  reason  for  recommend- 
ing liberal  consumption  of  milk 
and  its  products,  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Calcium  and  phosphor- 
ous are  required  in  liberal  amounts 
for  teeth  and  bones  and  also  for  the 
softer  tissues  of  the  body;  these  re- 
quire additional  quantities  of  phos- 
phorous. Food  sources  of  these  and 
other  minerals  such  as  iron,  copper, 
magnesium,  iodine,  sulphur,  etc., 
are  also  indicated. 

In  consideration  of  the  great 
waste  of  the  food  values  of  the  low- 
ly potato  in  the  United  States  while 
the  world  generally  was  starving, 
it  is  very  interesting  to  read  this 
author's  appraisal  of  this  very  val- 
uable vegetable. 

Dr.  Sherman's  Food  and  Health, 
new  edition,  might  well  receive 
careful  study  by  everyone  who 
would  prolong  his  years  of  useful- 
ness through  observance  of  proper 
diet. — ^M.B. 


junior  Sunday  School 


CO-ORDINATOR,    EVA    MAY   GREEN 


CHILDREN  LEARN  THROUGH  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION 


'TpHE  term  "creative  expression" 
has  been  widely  used  by  for- 
ward-looking teachers.  The  writer 
feels  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  at 
this  time  to  define  what  we  mean 
by  creative  expression  and  the  values 
of  creative  expression  before  we 
proceed  in  the  discussion  of  how 
children  learn  in  this  manner. 

Creative  expression  is  the  process 
by  which  an  individual  expresses  his 
own  ideas  or  emotions  in  a  spon- 
taneous way  through  the  arts,  i.e., 
music,  dancing,  painting,  language, 
dramatic  play,  etc. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among 
educators  is  that  it  is  as  important 
that  the  child  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  himself  in  the  fine  and 
constructive  arts  as  is  the  acquiring 
of  certain  knowledges  and  skills. 

Creative  expression  tends  to  help 
the  child  discover  his  special  abili- 
ties or  talents  and  also  gives  him 
more  satisfying  ways  of  spending  his 
leisure  time.  It  is  also  more  or  less 
evident  that  expressing  oneself  cre- 
atively tends  toward  a  greater  emo- 
tional stability. 

Children  need  a  variety  of  actual 
experiences  to  help  them  express 
themselves  creatively.  Playing  out- 
doors on  a  windy  day,  watching  a 
snowfall,  playing  in  the  snow,  rak- 
ing up  leaves,  visiting  a  fire  station 


in  the  neighborhood  demand  utter- 
ances in  a  creative  form.  Listening 
to  stories,  poetry,  a  beautiful  hymn 
or  prayer  may  prove  an  incentive 
for  the  child  to  try  to  create  some- 
thing of  his  own.  Participating  in 
the  sacrament  service,  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  class  and  planning 
the  day's  work  in  their  group  gives 
the  children  much  opportunity  for 
creative  thinking  and  doing. 

Individual  children  may  want  to 
express  themselves  in  different  ways, 
some  by  drawing,  some  by  dancing, 
conversing,  writing  stories,  poems, 
etc. 

What  are  some  of  the  forms  in 
which  creative  expression  might 
take  place  with  the  younger  children 
in  Sunday  School?  They  might  want 
to  paint  on  the  easel  or  draw  on 
large  sheets  of  newsprint  or  draw- 
ing paper  the  ways  they  can  help 
mother.  They  might  like  to  work 
with  clay  or  plasticine  to  model  the 
pet  or  pets  they  have  at  home.  They 
might  want  to  draw  the  picture  of 
that  pet  also. 

Children  love  to  dramatize  stories 
that  have  been  told  them,  creating 
their  own  simple  dialogue.  In  dra- 
matic play  the  children  create  in 
their  play  the  happenings  of  their 
own  everyday  life. 

Children  tend  to  express  them- 
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selves  creatively.  Listen  to  their 
stories  or  poetic  utterances  that 
arise  from  some  interesting  experi- 
ence. They  may  not  be  aware  that 
they  are  creating  poetry  but  it  is 
there.  Many  of  these  lovely  things 
may  be  written  down  by  the  teacher 
and  sent  home  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
parent  also. 

In  our  eagerness  as  adults  to  get 
products  from  the  children  that  are 
beautiful,  we  tend  to  discount  the 
efforts  of  little  children.  Their  fig- 
ures or  pictures  are  crude  but  they 
have  meaning  to  the  child  himself. 
Do  not  expect  an  art  product,  but 
remember  that  it  is  important  that 
the  child  grow  in  skill.  Give  him 
help  when  he  asks  for  it  so  that  he 
will  develop  greater  skills. 

Some  materials  for  creative  work 
that  can  be  procured  in  most  Sun- 
day School  situations  are  crayons, 
scissors,  paper,  clay,  blackboards, 
etc. 

It  is  most  important  for  teachers 
to  remember  that  children's  work 
will  tend  to  be  crude,  but  we  should 
appreciate  their  efforts,  recognizing 
that  some  children's  work  in  your 
group  will  be  better  than  others. 
We  must  above  all  encourage  each 
individual  child  to  try  to  express 
himself  and  give  him  the  approval 
he  so  much  needs  and  remember 
that  creative  expression  is  of  a  high- 
ly spiritual  nature. 

— Hazel  West  Lewis 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

(See  page   235   for  prelude  and 
postlude  to  use  with  gem.) 
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Heavenly  Father,  while  we  eat 
Of  the  holy  bread  this  day 
May  it  bring  a  blessing  sweet 
To  each  one  we  humbly  pray. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TEACHING 
MATERIALS 

The  following  materials  may  be 
used  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
the  Jimior  Sunday  School. 

Rest  exercises  provide  relaxation  and 
also  serve  as  attention-getting  means 

Days  of  the  Week 

The  days  of  the  week  are  seven  in 

a  row. 
(seven  fingers  held  up) 
The  days  of  the  week,  how  quickly 

they  go. 
(hands  placed  behind  back) 
If  snowy,  or  rainy,  or  simny,  or  gay 
(fingers    make    snow,    rain;    arms 
make  the  sun) 
The  days  of  the  week  dance  quickly 

away, 
(seven  fingers  dance  down  into  the 
lap) 

The  Mice 

Five  little  mice  on  the  pantry  floor 
Seeking  for  bread  crumbs  and  some- 
thing more, 
(five  fingers  running  on  the  child's 
lap) 
Five  Uttle  mice  on  the  shelf  so  high, 
(fingers  reach  up  high) 
Feasting  so  daintily  on  apple  pie. 
(child  pretends  to  be  eating  pie) 
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The  rhythm  and  rhyme  of  poetry 
provide  another  way  of  presenting 
an  idea  and  painting  a  picture 

An  Evening  Wish 

Star  bright,  star  light, 
First  star  I've  seen  tonight. 
Wish  I  may,  wish  I  might, 
Have  the  wish  I  wish  tonight. 

— An  old  rhyme 

I'm  glad  the  sky  is  painted  blue, 
And  the  earth  is  painted  green 
With  such  a  lot  of  nice  fresh  air 
All  sandwiched  in  between. 

— Anonymous 

The  Little  Bird 

Once  I  saw  a  little  bird 

Come  hop,  hop,  hop; 
So  I  cried,  "Little  bird, 

Will  you  stop,  stop,  stop?" 

And  was  going  to  the  window 
To  say,  "How  do  you  do?" 


But  he  shook  his  Httle  tail. 
And  away  he  flew. 

— Old  nursery  rhyme 

Little  Robin  Redbreast 

Little  Robin  Redtareast 

Sat  upon  a  tree, 
Up  went  Pussy-cat, 

Down  went  he. 

Down  went  Pussy-cat, 

And  away  Robin  ran, 
Says  little  Robin  Redbreast 

"Catch  me  if  you  can." 

Little  Robin  Redbreast 

Hopped  upon  a  wall, 
Pussy-cat  jumped  after  him 

And  almost  got  a  fall. 

Little  Robin  chirped  and  sang, 
And  what  did  Pussy  say? 

Pussy-cat  said  "Mew" 
And  Robin  flew  away. 

— Old  nursery  rhyme 


^esus  ujiessed  me  JLittle  t/^ 


nes 


Once  Jesus  blessed  the  little  ones 

Upon  this  western  land; 
With  sweetest  joy,  each  girl  and  boy 

Drew  near  the  Savior's  hand. 
While  angels  clothed  in  holy  fire 

Descended  from  above; 
And  blessed  each  child,  so  meek  and  mild, 

Surroimded  by  His  love. 

— ^Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 
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HUMOR,  WIT,  AlVD  WISDOM 


THE  OBJECTIVE 

To  reap  the  crops  from  the  field 
of  knowledge,  thresh  them  out,  and 
garner  them  in  my  storehouse. 

To  make  myself  ready,  so  that 
opportunity  will  not  pass  me  by. 

To  stir  my  mind  with  effort. 

To  do  the  rational  thing  without 
being  told. 

To  make  every  hour  bring  in- 
creased knowledge,  and  never  let 
time  find  me  idle. 

To  study  my  profession  with  un- 
remitting zeal. 

To  convert  practice  and  experi- 
ence into  capital  stock  for  future 
use. 

To  force  my  way  through  all  dif- 
ficulties with  the  most  vigorous  de- 
termination. 

To  be  honest  and  generous. 

To  banish  a  morose  temper  for 
one  bright  and  equable. 

To  attain  an  agreeable  personali- 
ty, and  be  esteemed. 

To  feel  pleasure  and  pain,  right 
and  wrong. 

To  make  the  most  of  myself 
with  the  hope  of  achieving  the 
greatest  of  all  rewards — a  good 
conscience. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 


"Lay  down,  pup.  Lay  down. 
That's  a  good  doggie.  Lay  down,  I 
tell  you!" 

"Mister,  you  have  to  say,  'Lie 
down.'  He's  a  Boston  terrier," 


First  bride:  "Yes,  sir,  I've  got  my 
husband  where  he  eats  out  of  my 
hand." 

Second  bride:  "Saves  a  lot  of 
dishwashing,  doesn't  it?" 


The  new  secretary  was  on  the 
carpet.  "Miss  Brown,"  said  the  boss, 
"You're  very  attractive." 

"Really?"  blushed  the  typist. 

"Yes.  You  dress  well,  your  voice 
is  modulated,  your  deportment  is 
beyond  criticism." 

"You  really  shouldn't  pay  me  so 
many  compliments,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  just  want- 
ed to  put  you  in  a  cheerful  mood 
before  taking  up  the  matter  of 
punctuation  and  spelling." 

Patient:  "How  can  I  ever  repay 
you  for  your  kindness  to  me?" 

Doctor:  "By  check,  money  order, 
or  cash." 


"One  last  prescription — take  a 
bath  before  you  retire." 

"I'm  retiring  in  twenty  years, 
Doc,  but  I'll  try  to  remember  your 
advice." 


ETHEREAL? 

Customer:    "What    do    you    do 
when  someone  forgets  his  change?" 

Cashier:  "Why,  I  rap  on  the  win- 
dow with  a  dollar  bill." 
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Boy  Friend:  "Darling,  you  are 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world." 

Girl  Friend:  "Fine,  but  don't  let 
me  catch  you  out  with  any  of  the 
other  seven." 


Directing  the  work  was  Bishop  Peter  E.  Johnson,  a  native  of  "Wis- 
consin who  had  been  a  bishop  in  another  Idaho  ward  (Paul  in  Minidoka 
Stake)  before  moving  to  Nampa.  He  set  an  impressive  example,  leasing 
his  farm  for  a  year  and  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  construction  of  the 
Lord's  house.  The  red-brick  chapel  was  completed  a  year  later — all  the 
work  having  been  done  by  ward  members.  Many  brethren  had  contributed 
half  their  time  to  the  chapel's  erection.  A  recreation  hall  was  added  three 
years  later. 

Today  Nampa  Second  Ward's  membership  is  growing  like  a  gourd, 
having  increased  twenty  per  cent  in  1947.  Its  Sunday  School  now  numbers 
approximately  three  hundred.  Among  its  achievements  was  the  conduct- 
ing last  year  of  a  ward  Teacher  Training  class. 

Nampa's  Saints  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  noteworthy  builders, 
both  of  buildings  and  of  men  and  women.  The  future  holds  much  for  such 
a  people.  — "Wendell  J.  Ashton 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 

Lesson  Departments 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

ADVANCED  SENIORS 

1ST  INTERMEDIATE 

H.  Aldous  Dixon 

Earl  J.   Glade 

Marion  G.  Merkley 

A.  Parley  Bates 

Leland    H.   Monson 

Lucy  G.   Sperry 

William   P.   Miller 

Carl  J,   Christensen 

Melba   Glade 

Addie   L.   Swapp 

GOSPEL  DOCl'klNE 
Gerrit  de  Jong 
J.   Holman   Waters 

SENIORS 

Ralph  B.   Keeler 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 
Eva   May  Green 

Hugh  B.  Brown 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 

Co-ordmator 

Henry  Eyrinq 

Wallace  F.  Bennett 

PRIMARY 

William   E.   Berrett 

Wendell  J,  Ashton 

Margaret  Ipson 

GENEALOGICAL 

Edith  Ryberg 

Hazel    Fletcher 

A    ^A/^illiam  T  iinfl 

W.    Lowell    Castleton 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

JUNIORS 

KINDERGARTEN 

Archibald  F.   Bennett 

(same  as  Advanced 

Lorna  Call  Alder 

.—^1                at            1         YIT                ILII 

Joseph  K.  Nicholes 
THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 

Juniors) 
2ND  INTERMEDIATE 

Claribel  W.   Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

Carl    F,    Eyring 

Kenneth  S.  Bennion 

NURSERY 

Don  B.  Colton 

Inez  Witbeck 

Marie  Fox  Felt 

Richard  E.  Folland 

Nellie  H.  Kuhn 

Addie  L.  Swapp 

Special  Committees 

■ 

MISSION  SUNDAY 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 

Lowell  M.  Durham 

SCHOOLS 

Claribel  W.  Aldous 

Florence  S.   Allen 

/ 

Don  B.  Colton 

LIBRARIES 

Beth    Hooper 

A.  William  Lund 
Richard  E.   Folland 
STANDARDS 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Antone  K.  Romney 

CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.  Monson, 

(Check-up   and    Follow-up) 

J.   Holman  Waters 

Book  of  Mormon 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

Lorna  Call  Alder 

Thomas  L.  Martin, 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

FACULTY  MEETING 

Old  Testament 

A.  Parley  Bates 
Inez  Witbeck 
W.  Lowell  Castlcton 
ENLISTMENT 

Howard   R.   Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K.  Romney 
Eva  May  Green 

Carl  F.  Eyring, 
New  Testament 

A.   William  Lund, 
Church  History 

J,   Holman  AVatera 

Archibald  F.  Bennett, 

Lucy  G.  Sperry 

MUSIC 

Genealogy 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Alexander  Schreiner 

Don  B.  Colton, 

Earl  J.  GUde 

Vernon  J.  LeeMastcr 

Church  Doctrine 

NAMPA    SECOND    WARD    MEETINGHOUSE 


lyt ORE  than  a  century  ago  pioneer  boots  trod  across  the  broad  fields  near 
the  twisting  Snake  River  where  the  city  of  Nampa  now  stands. 
(Nampa  is  situated  in  southwestern  Idaho,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
Oregon  border  and  approximately  the  same  distance  from  Boise,  the  Gem 
State's  capital.) 

Those  boots  belonged  to  travelers  on  the  Oregon  Trail,  seeking  their 
fortunes  in  the  rich  fur  country  of  the  awakening  Pacific  Northwest. 

But  when  the  Oregon  Trail  passed  into  history,  there  was  not  an 
end  to  pioneering  in  the  Nampa  country,  today  known  for  its  apples  and 
its  cattle,  its  potatoes  and  its  timber. 

A  twentieth  century  pioneering  project  began  in  Nampa  in  1926,  the 
year  Nampa  Second  Ward  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  was  created.  Late  that  year  Priesthood  members  of  that  ward  began 
pushing  their  shovels  into  the  soil.  The  building  of  a  new  meetinghouse 
was  underway.  ,. 

— more  on  other  side 


